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Introduction 


At its Eigliteentli Sitting, held on 22 June 1938, the Twenty- 
fourth Session of the International Labour Conference decided by 
a record vote of 82 against 29 to place the following item on the 
agenda of the next Session (Twenty-fifth Session, 1939) with a 
mew to a second discussion 

“ Reduction of hours of work m coal mines ” 

It may be well to recall briefly the conditions under which this 
question has thus been placed on the agenda of the Twenty-fifth 
Session of the Conference for final discussion 

The Conference, at its Nmeteenth and Twentieth Sessions (1935 
and 1936) had already considered the question of the reduction 
of hours of work m coal mines vuth a mew to the application to 
this mdustrj' of the principle contamed m the Draft Convention 
(No 47) concermng the reduction of hours of work to 40 per week 
The proposed Draft Convention submitted by the competent 
Committee to the Twentieth Session of the Conference (1936) did 
not receive at its final vote the two-thirds majority necessarj’^ for 
its adoption 

The Conference considered, nevertheless, that the question of 
reduction of hours of work m coal mines should not be abandoned 
It adopted a Resolution, proposed by the Government delegates of 
the United States of America and France, asking the Governmg 
Body of the International Labour Office to consider the admsabdity 
of a Technical Tripartite fleeting of representatives of Governments, 
employers and "workers in the coal-mimng industry for the purpose 
of reaching agreement on the subject of hours of work in the 
industry In May 1937 the Govermng Body decided to convene 
such a meeting and to give it precisely the task of exaimnmgthe ques- 
tion of the reduction of hours of -work m coal mines, account bemg 
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taken of the economic and social factors whicli may have a bearing 
on hours of work m that industry 

Several months later, at its October 1937 Session, the Governing 
Body inscribed on the agenda of the Twenty-fourth Session of the 
Conference the question of the generalisation of the reduction of 
hours of "work Thus the question of reduction of liours of w'ork 
m coal mines was again raised, m a new form, within the framew'ork 
of the generalisation of the reduction of hours of work 

As a result of these various decisions, the question of reduction 
of hours of work in coal mines had to be considered, within the 
mterval of a month, first by the Technical Tripartite Meeting for 
the Coal-Mmmg Industry, and then by the Conference. 

On the question of hours of work itself, the Office had submitted 
to the Technical Tripartite Meeting a MTiite Report similar to 
Part III, dealing with coal mines, of the Grey Report on the Gene- 
rahsation of the Reduction of Hours of Work presented to the 
Conference This Report therefore contained the list of points 
on which the Office proposed that Governments be consulted In 
addition, the Office, m the White Report, drew the attention of 
the Technical Tripartite Meeting to a certain number of questions 
which seemed to the Office to deserve particular exammation for 
the purpose of drawmg up the questionnaire to be addressed to 
Governments 

The Technical Tnpartite Meeting on the Coal-Minmg Industry’- 
was held in Geneva from 2 to 10 May 1938 The lesults of its 
work were dealt wnth in a report submitted to the Governing Body 
In the course of its Eighty-fourth Session (May 1938), the Governing 
Body decided to transmit the report to the Twenty-fourth Session 
of the Conference 

As can be seen from this report, which is reproduced below, 
the Meetmg, after a full discussion, in the course of whiCh the 
economic and social factors bearing upon hours of work m the 
coal-mmmg industry were passed m review, took up the points 
which had been submitted to it by the Office, with a view to the 
drawmg up of a questionnaire to be addressed to Governments 
Various delegates put forward proposals or made observations on 
the subject matter or on the wordmg of a number of these points 

Finally, the Meeting adopted a Resolution in which it expressed 
its opinion in regard to the procedure to be followed for the considera- 
^tion of the question of reduction of hours of work in coal mines 
The Resolution suggested, m particular, that it would be well to 
envisage the inscription of the question of the reduction of hours of 
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work in coal mines on the agenda of the 1939 Session of the Con- 
ference as a separate item and for final discussion 

Furthermore, the Resolution indicated that the work of the 
Meeting had given to the International Labour Office all the mfor- 
mation and opimons necessary for the drawing up of a question- 
naire, with a ^^ew to consulting Governments, on the reduction 
of hours of work m coal mines, consequently examination of this 
question, mthe form of a first discussion by the June 1938 Session 
of the Conference, did not seem necessary 

In accordance with the decision of the Governmg Body, the report 
of the Technical Tripartite Meeting was brought to the attention 
of the delegates to the Conference in a supplementary Report to 
Part III (Coal Mines) of the Report on the Generalisation of the 
Reduction of Hours of Work This supplementary Report contain- 
ed, as well as a note by the Office submitting amendments to be 
made to the list of points appearing m Part III (Coal Mmes) of the 
Report on Generalisation of the Reduction of Hours of Work, 
the amendments which grew out of the work of the Meetmg 
The Twenty-fourth Session of the Conference shared the opmion 
expressed by the Technical Tripartite Meetmg and, as has already 
been indicated above, inscribed on the agenda of the 1939 Session, 
for a second discussion, the question of the reduction of hours of 
work m coal mmes 

This decision was preceded by the adoption by 78 votes to 26 of 
the list of points appearing m the Third Part (Coal Mmes) of the 
Report on the Generalisation of the Reduction of Hours of Work, 
amended as was mdicated m Chapter II of the supplementary 
Report submitted to the Conference 
The Office, on the basis of the Resolution adopted by the Twenty- 
fourth Session of the Conference, and in accordance with Article 6, 
paragraph 6, of the Standing Orders of the Conference, has dravm 
up the questionnaire which should serve m the preparation of 
mternational regulations in the form of a Draft Convention at the 
time of the discussion at the Twenty-fifth Session This question- 
naire, which appears m Chapter VI of the present pamphlet, is 
submitted to Governments for consideration and reply 

In order to assist Governments to formulate their replies to the 
questionnaire, the present pamphlet contams the foUovmg infor- 
mation and documents 

In Chapter II, the list of points which appears in Part III 
(Goal Mmes) of the Grey Report on the Generalisation of 
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the Reduction of Hours of Work as submitted to the 
Conference, and in Part III (Hours of Work) of the White 
Report submitted by the Ohice to the Technical Tripartite 
Meeting on the Goal-Mimng Industry, as well as the list of 
questions to which the Office drew the special attention of 
the Technical- Tripartite Meeting, 

In Chapter III, the report of the Techmeal Tripartite Meeting 
on the Coal-Mining Industry, 

In Chapter IV, the points as amended by the work of the 
Technical Tripartite Meetmg, 

In Chapter V, a summary of the discussions of the Twenty- 
fourth Session of the Conference on the subject of the 
reduction of hours of work m coal mines, and 

In Chapter VI, some observations on the questionnaire and 
the questionnaire itself 

In addition, since a large number of the questions to Govern- 
ments refer either to the text of the Draft Convention (No 46) 
limiting hours of work in coal mmes (revised m 1935) or to the 
text of the proposed Draft Convention concerning the reduction 
of hours of work m coal mmes submitted to the Twentieth Session 
of the International Labour Conference (1936) by the competent 
Committee and which, at the final vote, did not receive the two- 
thirds majority necessary for its adoption, these two texts are 
reproduced m the appendix 

On the basis of the rephes of the Governments of the States 
Members of the Organisation to the questionnaire, the Office, m 
accordance with the Standmg Orders of the Conference, wiU draw 
up a report (Blue Report) which it will submit to the Twenty-fifth 
Session of the Conference with a view to a final decision 
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List of Points nppcarinj^ in Part III (Coal Mines) 
of the Grey Report on the Generalisation of the 
Reduction of Hours of Work and in Part III (Hours 
of Work) of the While Report submitted to the 
Technical Tripartite Meeting on the Coal Mining 
Industry, and List of Questions to which the 
Office drew the Attention of the Technical Tri- 
partite Meeting on the Coal Mining Industry'. 


Part 111 (Coal Mines) of llic report on the generalisation of the 
reduction of hours of ^^o^k, submitted by tlie OfTicc to the Con- 
ference, and Part III (Hours of Work) of the report submitted 
by the OfTicc to the Technical Tripartite Meeting on the Coal 
Mining Industry, contained a list of points on which the Office 
believed that Governments should be consulted In addition, the 
report submitted to the Technical Tripartite Meeting contained a 
senes of questions to mIucIi the OfTicc drew the attention of the 
Meeting precisely wth a view to the later consultation of Govern- 
ments 

This list of points and the list of questions are reproduced 
below The report of the Technical Tripartite Meeting, v.hich 
appears in Chapter III, shows that the Meeting examined carefully 
most of these questions, and Chapter IV indicates what amendments 
w'ere made to the list of points following the work of the Meeting 
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A. — List of Points appeal mg in Part III (Coal Mines) 
of the Report on the Generalisation of the Reduction of 
Hours of Woik submitted to the Conference and in 
Pait III (Hours of Work) of the Report submitted to 
the Technical Tripartite Meeting on the Coal Mining 

Industry 


I. — Form of the Regulations 
1 Draft Convention 


n. — Nature of the Regulations 

2 General regulations with special provisions for coal mines, or 
special regulations for coal mines 


in. — Underground Workers 


§ 1 — Scope 


With regard to Mines 


3 Application of the regulations 


(a) To all mmes from which coal, mcludmg lignite, is the only 

or prmcipal mmeral extracted (with special scheme for 

hgmte mmes if considered desirable), 

(Conv , 1935 Art 1, para 1, as amended 
by prop Dr Com , 1936 ) 

- or, 


(J) To all mmes from which coal, excludmg hgmte, is the only 
or prmcipal mineral extracted 


With regard to Persons 

4 Application of the regulations to any person occupied under- 
ground, hy whatever employer and on whatever land of work he 
may be employed 

(Conv , 1935, Art 2, a ) 


* Eveept i\here othe^^\lse indicated, the provisions of this Convention are 
also to be found under the corresponding Articles of the Convention of 1931 
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5 Possibihlv of excluding persons engaged m supersusion or 
management \\ho do not ordinarily perform manual work 

(Gonv, 1915, Art 2, a ) 


§2 — NonMM, Hours or Work 


6 Assimilation of tlie normal hours of any worker to the time 
spent by him in the mine 


(Conv , 1915, Art 3, para 1 ) 


Defimiion of Time Spent in (he Mine 

7 In mines where access is by a shaft the time spent in the 
mine to mean the period between the time when the w'orker enters 
the cage in order to descend and the time when he leaves the cage 
after re-ascending 

(Con\ , 1935, Art 3, para I, a ) 


8 In mines where access is by an adit the time spent in the 
mine to mean the period between the time when the worker passes 
through the entrance of the adit and the time of his return to the 
surface 

(Com , 1935, Art 3, para 1, b ) 
Time Spent in the Mine 

9 Daily time 

(o) Limitation of daily time spent m the mme, for any worker, 
to 73/4 hours, 

(Conv , 1935, Art 3, para 2 ) 

(b) Other limits 

10 Weekly time 

(а) Limitation of w eekly time spent m the mine, for any worker, 
383/4 hours, 

(б) Limitation of weekly time spent m the mme, for any worker, 
to 38%^ hours, wnth possibility of introducmg transitional 
scheme prowding for longer hours and different distribution 
(see below, IX, points 63-65), 

(c) Other limits 

11 Collective calculation of hours of work 

The period betw^een the time w hen the first workers of the shift, 
or of any group, leave the surface and the time when they 
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n to the surface If deeznei the sezae as indirfdud 
sps'-t in the mine provided that the order of snd the 
reezclzed. for tte deseezt snd cS'iezX oi £ sliiit. ted of 
nroTTz? €*t V 'or jeers, m &tjpnyxim£i.o-_> i.iie ^r-rime- 

Cor- t'C--}, Art.4.“ 


12. GoHective cefeniation '^ere the length of the shift is 
rchoned exoleisrre of rrmdics time; 

If nstisnal lavn or regnintions prescribe that for c-sl'mlatmg 
the time spent in the mine the ces'^ent or asrent of the 
— riem is to he csl>r£&ted £co:-r‘iing to the -relghted 
a-rersne deration of the descant or sscent of all shifts of 
morhers in the rrheie ceentrr: the perisi letTreen the 
time mhen the lent -mrher of the shift leargs the surface 


le vmen i-ne 
aee net in 


rst TTirher c: the same shift ret 


to 6 X 0 ^ 


the limits £xee 


or the indiriinel time spent in the mine. less S-J minctes. 
1*^0 methe i of regnlation to i e p-ermitted im Thich the hev-om. 
as a dess c: --orhers. T-onli on the average mr.rh longer 
horns than the other classes of tmdergronnd morkers in 

^G:— ^ Art- 5 . c^ra- 


Anj 2 ‘femher "irhieh- haring appliei the method of caleniation 
jnst dehnei. snh-seonentiv applies the metho is of calmiafion 
mentirnei ah-oxe to make the change simcltanernslv for the 
rmnie cnnntrT and net fer a part themsf. 
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14 WTiere the individual time spent m the mme is calculated 
by the above method additional limitation of the time spent by 
any worker at his place of work to 7 hours per day and 35 hours 
per week 

(Prop Dr Gonv , 1936, Art 6, para 2 ) 


§ 3 — Making up Lost Tisie 

15 Possibility of makmg up certain lost shifts 

16 Determmation 

(a) By the mternational regulations, or 

(b) By national laws or regulations, of 

(i) the cases m which lost time may he made up (collective 
stoppages due to public or local holidays, accidents, 
etc ), 

(ii) the penod withm which lost time must be made up, 
varying with the number of shifts to be made up, 

(lu) the maximum permissible extension of weekly time 
spent in the mine (one shift per week, for mstance) 

§ 4 — Work on Sundays and Public Holidays 

17 Prohibition of employment of workers on undergroimd 
work on Sundays and legal public hohdays 

(Gonv , 1935, Art 6, para 1 ) 

18 Possibihty of workmg for part of a Sunday or legal public 
hohday, provided the workers enjoy a rest period of 24 consecutive 
hours, of which at least 18 fall on the Sunday or legal pubhc 
holiday 

(Gonv , 1935 S Art 6, para 1 ) 

19 Determmation of kmds of work which, by way of exception, 
may be authorised on Sundays and legal pubhc hohdays, by 
national law or regulations, for workers over 18 years of age 

Work which, OAMng to its nature, must be earned on con- 
tinuously, work in cormeclion wath the ventilation of the 


^ ProMsion not figuring m the Convention of 
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mine, of the prevention of damage to the ventilation 
apparatus, safety work, work in connection vnth first aid 
in case of accident or sickness, and the care of animals; 

Survey work in so far as this cannot he done on other days 
without mterruptmg or disturbing the work of the under- 
takmg , 

Urgent work in connection vnth machinery and other appliances 
which cannot be carried out during the regular workmg 
time of the mme, and in other urgent or exceptional cases 
which are outside the control of the employer 

(Con% , 1935, Art 6, para 2 ) 

20 The competent authority to take appropriate measures for 
ensurmg that no work is done on Sundays and legal public holidays 
except as authonsed 

(Conv , 1935, Art 6, para 3 ) 

21 Work authorised on Sundays and legal pubhc hohdays to 
be paid for at not less than one-and-a-quarter times the regular 
rate 

(Conv , 1935, Art 6, para 4 ) 

22 Special compensation (compensatory rest period or adequate 
extra payment) to be given to workers who are engaged to any 
considerable extent on work authonsed on Sundays or legal pubhc 
hohdays, the detailed application of this provision bemg regulated 
by national laws or regulations 

(Conv , 1935, Art 6, para 5 ) 


§ 5 — Shorter Hours in Unhealthy Workplaces 

23. The competent authority to be empowered to fix lower 
maximum hours of work for workers m workplaces which are 
rendered particularly unhealthy by reason of abnormal conditions 
of temperature, humidity or other cause 

(Conv , 1935, Art 7 ) 


§ 6 — Extension of Normal Hours of Work 

Extensions in Case of Accidents 
24 Provision empowermg the competent authority to issue 
regulations authorising extensions m case of accident, force majeure 
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or Jirccnl work to be done lo Ihe machinery, plant or equipment 
of the mine, even if coal production i-^ thereby incidentally involved 

(Con\ , 1935, Art 8, para 1 ) 

25 Limitation of e,\tcn?ion to that necessary to avoid serious 
interference with the ordmarj* working of the mine. 

(Con\ , 1015, Art 8, para 1 ) 

2l> Overtime worked in iirtuc of such extensions to be paid 
for at not loss than onc-and-a-quarter times the regular rate 

(Conv , 1935, Art 8, para G ) 


Exlcrt'tious jor Technical Jlcasous 

27 PrOMsion empowering the competent authority to issue 
regulations authorising cvlcnsions for technical reasons 

For workers employed on operations w'hicli, by their nature, 
must be earned on continuously, 

For workers employed on technical work in so far as their 
work 18 nccessan,' for preparing or terminating work in the 
ordmaiw' way or for a full resumption of work on the next 
shift, provided that this docs not refer to the production 
or transport of coal 

(Com , 1935, Art 8, para 2 ) 

28 Determination of length of authorised extensions 

In general, half an hour a day and 2^4 hours a week 

(Conv , 1935, Art 8, para 2, as amended 
by prop Dr Conv , 1936, Art 9, para 2 ) 

29 Determination of length of extensions authorised for 
workers whose presence is indispensable for the work of ventilation 
and pumpmg stations and of such compressed-air stations as are 
necessary for ventilation, for underground storemen, and for 
wmchmen and locomotive drivers and their indispensable assistants • 

(a) Extensions exceeding half an hour a day and 2% hours a 
week to be allowed, provided 

that no worker in the above grades who is employed on 
operations which, by their nature, must be carried on 
continuously may be employed for more than 8 hours 
per day or 42 hours per week, exclusive of the time spent 
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m the mine hy that worker in reaching and rctnrning 
from hi8 place of work, it being understood that m each 
case this time will he reduced to the indispensable 
mmimum, the methods of application lo ho decided 
by the competent authority after consultation with the 
orgamsations of employers and workers concerned whore 
such exist, 

further, for underground storemen, for engmomcn and men 

m charge of internal shafts who are engaged upon the 

transport of workers, for drivers of locomotives who are 

engaged upon the transport of workers, and for the 

indispensable assistants of the drivers, engmemen and 

men in charge of internal shafts mentioned above, the 

limit of such extensions to he fixed by the regulations 

of the competent authority 

(Conv , 1935 Art 8, para 3, as amended 
by prop Dr Conv , 1936, Art 9, para 3 ) 

(6) More exact limits 

30 Extension of mdividual daily time spent m the mme on 
the day of the periodical change-over of shifts of workers whose 
presence is mdispensable for the work of ventilation, pumping, 
and compressed-air stations 

(Conv , 1935 Art 8, para 4, as amended 
by prop Dr Conv , 1936, Art 9, para 4 ) 

Detemunation of length of extension authorised tune necessary 
to permit the periodical change-over of shifts, provided weekly 
hours of work do not exceed on an average the limits fixed for 
the workers m question 

(Conv , 1935 Art 8, para 4, as amended 
by prop Dr Conv , 1936, Art 9, para 4 ) 

31 Liimtation of the number of workers covered by extensions 
for continuous operations and for preparatory and complementary 
work to 5 per cent of the total number of persons employed at 
the mine, m the case of mmes m normal operation 

(Conv , 1935, Art 8, para 5 ) 

32 Other extensions necessary for technical reasons 

33 Overtime worked in virtue of extensions for the technical 
reasons mentioned above, except that necessitated by the periodical 


^ ProMsion not figuring in tlie Convention of 1931 
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change-over of shifts, to be paid for at not less than one-and-a 
quarter times the regular rate 

(Conv , 1935, Art 8, para 6 ) 


O^’ertime -placed at Disposal of Undertakings 

34 Provision enabling regulations issued by the competent 
authority to place a certain number of hours of overtime at the 
disposal of undertakmgs 

(Conv , 1935, Art 9, para 1 ) 


35 Determmation of number of hours’ overtime and manner 
in which it may be used 


(c) 


Quota of 60 hours placed directly at the disposal of the 
undertakmg, or 

(Conv , 1935, Art 9, para 1 ) 


{b) Quota of 80 or 100 hours, placed directly at the disposal 
of the undertakmg and subjected to revision procedure on 
expiry of a period to be determmed , or 

(c) Quota of 80 or 100 hours divided mto two parts, the first 
(60 hours) to be placed directly at the disposal of the under- 
takmg and the second to be used only m virtue of collective 
agreements, or 

(d) Quota of 80 or 100 hours placed directly at the disposal 
of the undertakmg and divided mto two parts, the first 
(60 hours) to be allowed on a permanent basis and the 
second to be used only durmg a transitional penod to be 
determmed, or 

(e) Quota of 80 or 100 hours divided mto two parts, the first 
(60 hours) to be placed directly at the disposal of the 
undertakmg on a permanent basis and the second to be 
used only durmg a transitional period to be determmed, 
and then only m virtue of collective agreements 


§ 7 — National Regulations for Application 

36 Prmciple that the orgamsations of employers and workers 
concerned shall be consulted before issue of the national regulations 
for which provision is made 

(Conv , 1935, Art 10 ) 


Quealionnaire V/ Charbon 


2 



o 
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37 Principle that collective agreements may he used for 
application of the provisions of the Convention at the discretion 
of the competent authority, on condition that under national 
legislation collective agreements have the force of law in relation 
either to the whole of the coal-mming industry or to one or more 
branches of that industry 

(Prop Dr Conv , 193G, Art 11, para 2) 


§ 8 — 'A^■NUAL RepOKTS RATIFYI^G STATES 

38 Specification in the Draft Convention of the inforrnation 
to be furnished in the annual reports of States, particularly witb 
regard to the action taken to regulate ,time spent m the mine 
and with regard to regulations issued by the competent authority 
m virtue of the provisions of the Convention 

(Conv , 1935 Art 11, as amended by 
prop Dr Conv , 1936, Art 12 ) 


-§ 9 — Provisions to facilitate Enforcement 


39 The management -nf every name to notify by means of 
notices conspicuously posted at the pithead or m some other 
suitable place or by such other method as may be approved by 
the competent authority 

(i) The hours at which the workers of each group or shift 
shall hegm to descend and shall have completed the ascents 

(Conv , 1935, Art 12, a ) 

(ii) Such particulars as the competent authority may prescribe 
concemmg the methods of apphcation of the mternational 
regulations 

(Prop Dr Conv , 1936, Art 13, a, (ii) ) 


40 The competent authority to approve the time table and 
changes therem 


(Conv , 1935, Art 12, a ) 


41 The management of every mine to keep a record in the 
form prescribed by national laws or regulations of all additional 
hours worked 

(Conv , 1935, Art 12, b ) 

42 Other methods of supemsion 
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§10 — Special Scheme for U^DERGRou^■D Lignite Mines 

43 Insertion in the Convention of a special scheme for under- 
ground lignite mines 

(Com , 1935, Art 13 ) 

44 Definition of lignite mines 


The term " lignite mine ” to mean any mine, outside the 

United States of America, from winch coal of the geological 

period suhsequent to the carboniferous period is extracted 

(Conv , 1935, Art 1, para 2, as amended 
bv prop Dr Conv , 1936 ) 


Determination of Special Scheme 

45 Application to these mines of the general scheme contamed 
m the Convention, provided 

(i) that, in accordance wuth such conditions as may be prescribed 
by national laws or regulations, the competent authority 
may permit collective breaks mvolvmg a stoppage of pro- 
duction not to be mcluded m the time spent m the mine 
such breaks in no case to exceed 30 minutes for each shift, 
this permission to be given only after the necessity for such 
a system has been established by official investigation m 
each individual case and after consultation with the 
representatives of the workers concerned 

(Conv , mso. Art 13, para 1, a ) 

(n) that the number of hours overtime may be mcreased to 
not more than 75 hours a year and that 

the competent authority may appinve collective agreements 
which provide for not more than 75 hours’ further overtime 
a year m the case of individual districts or mmes where 
this IS required on account of special technical or geological 
conditions. 

(Conv , 1935, Art 13, para 1, a, and 2 ) 


IV. — Surface Workers ot Underground Mines 

46 Inclusion of surface workers of underground mmes m the 
scope- of mtemational regulations for mdustrial workers in general, 
or 
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Inclusion of these workers m the scope of the Convention 
concerning hours of work in coal mines 

If Surface Workers are included in the Scope of the Convention 
concerning Coal Mines 

47 Determmation of persons to he included workers, salaried 
employees, technical staff; 

Distinction between the staff of the mining undertaking 
proper and that of ancillary establishments — coke works, 
briquette works, distilleries, etc 

48 Determmation of persons to be excluded, 

(a) PosBibihty of excludmg persons engaged m supervision or 
management who do not ordmarily perform manual work, 

{b) Other systems of exclusion 

49 Determmation of hours scheme. 

(a) Application to surface workers of hours scheme proposed 
for mdustnal workers m general, and to this end, use of 
the questionnaire concemmg these workers, or 

(b) Extension to surface workers of the hours of work scheme 
for workers m open coal rnmes contamed m the proposed 
Draft Convention of 1936 (See below, V, point 56 ) 


50 

nunes 


V. — Workers In Open Coal Mines 

Apphcation of the regulations to workers in open coal 

(Conv , 1935, Art 14, as amended by 
prop Dr Ck)nv , 1936, Art 15 ) 


If the International Regulations are applied to Surface Workers 

of Underground Mines 

Apphcation of the regulations to all workers m open coal mines 

Determination of persons to be mcluded workers, salaried 
>es, techmcal staff; 

motion between the staff of the mmmg undertakmg 
per and that of ancillary establishments — coke works, 
uette works, distilleries, etc 
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52 Determination of persons to be excluded 

(c) Possibility of excludmg persons engaged in supervision or 
management who do not ordmanly perform manual work, 

(b) Other systems of exclusion. 

53 Determmation of hours scheme 

(a) Application to the persons m question of the hours scheme 
proposed for industnal workers in general, and to this end, 
use of the questionnaire concemmg these workers, or 

{b) Extension to the persons in question of the hours of work 
scheme for workers m open coal mmes contamed in the pro- 
posed Draft Convention of 1936 (See below, V, point 57 ) 


If the International Regulations are not applied to Surface Workers 

of Underground Mines 

Application of the regulations only to persons employed m 
extraction 


54 Determination of persons to be included 


All persons employed directly or indirectly in the extraction 
of coal 


(Conv , 1935, Art 2, b ) 


55. Determmation of persons to be excluded 

Possibihty of excluding persons engaged in supervusion or 
management who do not ordinarily perform manual work, 

(Conv , 1935, Art 2, b ) 


56 Determmation of hours of work scheme 

Application to these workers of the general scheme contained 
m the Convention, pro^^ded 

(i) that hours of work do not exceed 

38% hours a week, the competent authority being em- 
powered to extend this period, after consultation vilh 
the organisations of employers and workers concerned, 
up to 40 hours a week, or 

the limits mentioned aboAe, with a higher limit during 
a transitional period (see below, IX, pomts 63-65). 



and that, in countries wliere the liours of work of under- 
ground workers arc calculated at the workplace, hours 
of work in open mines may not exceed the limits fixed 
for underground workers, the methods of application 
to be decided by the competent authority after con- 
sultation with the organisations of employers and 
workers concerned, and 

(u) that the number of hours’ overtime may be increased 
to not more than 100 hours throughout the country, 
and, further, that where special needs so lequire, but 
only m such cases, the competent authority may 
approve collective agreements which proinde for an 
mcrease of the above-mentioned iOO hours by not 
more than a further 100 hours a year 

(Prop Dr Gon\ , 1936, Art 15 ) 

yi. — Special Schemes for Certain Countries 

57 Inclusion in the mternational regulations of special schemes 
for certam countries, m conformity with the p^o^^slons of Article 19, 
paragraph 3, of the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation 

Possible Special Schemes 

58 For Asiatic countries China, India and Japan Hours of 
wmrk to be fixed at 

8 hours a day and 48 hours a week for surface workers, and 
7% hours a day and 46% hours a week for underground 
workers 

59 For Chile for submarme deposits, exclusion of travellmg 
time underground m both directions, minus the average travelling 
time imderground m European mmes, from the calculation of the 
individual tune spent m the imne 

60 For the Union of South Africa, a special scheme, to he 
determmed wnth reference to the character and the conditions of 
employment of coal mme wurkers m that country. 


Vn. — Safeguarding Clause 

61 Inclusion m the regulations of a safeguardmg clause relatmg 
to the conditions stipulated m national laws or regulations, awards, 
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customs or agreements that are more favourable than those pro- 
vided in the mternational regulations 

(Gonv , 1935, Art 15, as amended by 
prop Dr Gonv , 1936, Art 16 ) 


Vni. — Suspension of Application of the Regulations 

f 

62 Possibility of suspension of the apphcation of the inter- 
national regulations by the Government of any country in the 
event of emergency endangermg the national safety. 

(Gonv , 1935, Art 16 ) 


IX — Gradual Application of the Regulations 

63 Gradual application of the international regulations, as 
regards the reduction of hours of work, for all the coal mmes of ' 
any country or for certain classes of mmes, or for certam minmg 
districts 

The competent authority to be empowered to fix hours of 
work for the fortnight, at 11 shifts (6 shifts m one week 
and 5 shifts in the next) of 7 hours 45 mmutes each for 
underground workers and 8 hours for surface workers 

64 Determmation by national laws or regulations of the cases 
in which the transitional scheme mentioned above would be 
applicable 

65 Determmation in the international regulations of the 
period on expiry of which the transitional scheme would cease to 
apply (2-4 years, for mstance) 


X — Coming into Force and Duration of the Convention 

66 Inclusion in the Convention of a provision that until it has 
been ratified by certam named States, any party to the Convention 
mav denounce it at any time by giving one month’s notice 
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XI. — Revision of the Convention ^ 

67. Inclusion m the Convention of a special clause providing for 
consideration by the Governing Body of the desirability of revising 
certain proAusions of the Convention on expiry of a period shorter 
than the period contemplated by the usual Article relating to 
periodical reports 

68 Deternunation of the period on expiry of which the desira- 
hihty of revismg certain provisions of the Convention should be 
considered (2-4 years, for mstance) 

69. Determination of the provnsions to which the re\usion might 
relate: 

(i) Maximum limits for hours of work m the different classes 
of mmes; 

(ii) Exceptional methods of calculating hours of work. 

(a) collective calculation excludmg all wmdmg time, 

(b) calculation of hours of work at the workplace 

(m) Number of hours' overtime allowed for the different classes 
of mines 

(iv) Special schemes 


B — List of Qu&stions to which the Office drew the 
Attention of the Technical Tripartite Meeting on the 
Coal Alining Industry 


1. Nature of the Convention 
(Point 2) 

Should the mtemational regulations concemmg the reduction of 
hours of work m coal mines take the form of a special Convention 
or be mcluded m a Convention applymg to mdustrv m general ? 


^ Cf Conv 1935, .\rt 21 
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2. Limits of the Daily and Weekly Honrs spent in the Mine 
(Points 9 and 10) 

What are the daily mid weekly hours on which it would seem 
possible to reach an agreement* 

73/4 hours a day and 38% hours a week, or 
8 hours a day and 40 hours a week, or 
other hours ? 


3. Gradual Application of the International Regulations 
(Points 63-65) 

If the immediate apphcation of the 38%-hour week proved 
difficult, would it be desirable to make provision for a transitional 
scheme, lasting 2-4 years, on the basis of weekly hours rangmg 
from 383^ (5 shifts of 73^4 hours each weekly) to 46% (6 shifts of 
7% hours each weekly), as, for example, a system of 11 shifts of 
73/4 hours each per fortnight, of which 6 shifts would be worked 
one week and 5 the next ? 

The apphcation of the transitional scheme would be left to the 
discretion of the competent national authority and might cover 
all coal mines m the country or certam categones of mines or 
certam raining distncts ^ 


4. Making up Lost Time 
(Points 15 and 16) 

Should pronsion be made m the international regulations for 
making up shifts lost tlirough collective stoppages due to public 
or local holidays, accidents, etc ? 

If so, \Mthin ^\hat period should lost time bo made up and >Nhat 
should bo the maximum possible extension (of hour^ or of shifts) 
for this purpose ’ 


^ H ttie Convention made proM'-ion for Uio iitPiUifti nt i Irvn^itKin it '■V'* ’n 
of tine kin<l for undonrronnd vvorkotv, it would rtonlillo''- i ^ in ol-o 

to urtivnlo a ‘imul ir «i\stoni for inv otiior iTt*::>'ri>' o'' \iort w!i<' mi,*' t 
I'C covered vnrf icc vvorke^ vtf Hrdcrc:M?und and wi.-!. -'ll.* > n mu < 
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5. Work on Sundays and Public Holidays 
(Points 17-22} 

Is it necessary to stipulate in the Convention that work on 
Stindavs and public hohdavs is prohibited, and as a corollary, to 
regulate the -work that may be performed on such days ? 

If so, are the pro^^s^ons of the Draft Convention of 1935 satis- 
factory 


6. Extensions for Technical Reasons 
(Points 27-33i 

(a) Is it possible to limit more strictly than wns done m the 
Draft Convention of 1935 and than v as indicated in the proposed 
Draft Convention of 1936 the extensions authorised for certain 
classes of vrorkers employed on contmuons operations or on pre- 
paring and terminating -^vork ? 

If so, what limits might be laid down ? 

(b) Is it necessary to make provision for extensions for technical 
reasons other than those included in the Draft Convention of 1935 ? 

If so, what might these exceptions he, and what should be the 
limits of the extensions in each case ? - 


7. Overtime placed at the Disposal of Undertakings . 

/Points 34 and 351 

(c) Is It desirable to provide a laiger quota of overtime than 
that specified in the Conventions of 1931 and 1935 ? 

(5) If a supplementary quota of overtime is added to that 
provided m the existing Conventions, is it desirable. 

to make tbe utihsation of such overtime subject to special 
formalities, such as an agreement between the parties 
concerned, or. 

to grant the supplementary quota during a transitional period 
only ^ 

(c) Is it desirable for practical reasons to fix the number of 
hours of overtime authorised for workers below the surface in 
underground mines at a multiple of 73^ hours so that it will 
correspond to an exact number of shifts ? 
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8. UtlHsnlion ol Collective Agreements lor the Application 
of the International Regulations 
{Point r.7) 

Might oolloctno agroemonts or arbitration awards be used in 
place of regulations issued In the coni])etcnt anllionty for the 
application of certain provisions of the Coincntion ’ 

Are the conditions adequate which, according to the proposed 
Draft Comcntion of IdlG should be satisfied by siicli ngreomenis 
or awards before the\ can take the place of regulations issued by 
the competent authorities ^ 


9. Surface Workers of Underground Mines 

(Points '.G-'iO) 

(a) Is it possible to appiv an identical hours of work scheme 
to the surface workers of underground coal mines and to industrial 
workers in general ? 

(ft) Is it preferable to incUido the surface workois of undcr- 
groimd mines in a Convention coAcring industry in general, or m 
a special Convention for coal mines ? 

(c) If surface workers of underground mines were included m 
the Convention concerning coal mines, how should the distmcUon 
be made between the workers covered by tlie regulations concernmg 
coal mines and those covered by the regulations concernmg other 
mdnslrial undertakings ^ In particular what solution should be 
adopted for the problem of the staff of ancillary establishments, 
and if such establishments w'cre not included along wnth coal 
mines, how could tiie discrimination be made betw'een workers 
employed m the mining undertaking proper and those employed 
in ancillary establishments ? 

(d) Should the staff to be excluded be determined according 
to the formula used for underground workois — exclusion of persons 
engaged m super\nsion or management who do not ordinarily 
perform manual w’ork — or should some other formula be used, such 
as that adopted in the Draft Convention (1937) concernmg the 
reduction of hours of w’ork m the textile industry exclusion of 
persons who by reason of their special responsibilities are not 
subjected to the normal rules concerning hours of work ? 
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For the Union of South Africa, a scheme takmg mto account 
the special conditions of employment of workers m coeJ 
mmes ? 


12. Coming into Force and Duration of the Convention 

(Point 66) 

As the necessity for simultaneous ratification has so far proved 
an obstacle to progress m the case of the 1931 and 1935 Conventions, 
would it not be desirable, m order to facilitate the commg into 
force of a new Convention, to mclude a provision that untd it has 
been ratified by certam named States, any party to the Convention 
may denounce it at any time by givmg one month’s notice ? 

"S^Tien the Convention was ratified by all the named States the 
undertaking given by all the States that had ratified would cease 
to be provisional and would become bmdmg for a specified penod 


18. Revision of the Convention 
(Points 67-69) 

Is it desirable to mtroduce m the Convention a special clause 
of the type mcluded in Article 21 of the Conventions of 1931 and 
1935, to provide that on the expiry of a comparatively short period 
after its commg mto force the Govemmg Body of the International 
Labour Office should consider the desirabihty of revising certam 
provisions of the Convention, such as those concemmg 

IMaximum Imuts for hours of work m the different classes of 
mmes. 

Exceptional methods of calcidatmg hours of vork (collective 
calculation excludmg all wmdmg time and calculation of 
hours of work at the workplace), 

The number of hours of overtime alloved for the different 
classes of mines ; 

The special schemes for certam countries ? 
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Report of the Technical Tripartite Meeting 
on the Coal Mining Industry 

Geneva — May 1938 


Introduction 


In 1929, the Assembly of the League of Nations suggested that 
the International Labour Office should prepare an international 
agreement bearing on certain conditions of employment likely to 
facilitate the conclusion of economic agreements 

A preparatory technical conference took place in 1930 and 
prepared the way for an agreement concerning hours of work 
In 1931, the Fifteenth Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence adopted a Draft Convention limiting the time to be spent in 
the mme by each worker to hours a day and prohibiting Sunday 
work This Convention, which was partially revised in 1935, 
has not yet come into force, as its ratification has met with a 
number of difficulties 

Nevertheless during 1933-1934, when the general reduction of 
hours of work was under discussion, the possibility of adapting 
to the coal-mming industry the principle of the 40-hour week was 
considered The question of the reduction of hours of work in 
coal mines was again placed on the agenda of the Nineteenth 
Session of the International Labour Conference in 1935 

A Draft Convention was prepared by a Committee, but it was 
not examined by the Conference, which decided to apply the 
double-discussion procedure, and placed the question on the 
agenda of the next session for second discussion 

In June 1936, at its Twentieth Session, the International Labour 
Conference was called upon to take a decision on a proposed Draft 
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group and by Mr R J Watt (United States of America) for the 
■vs'orkers’ group 

The Secretariat of the League of Nations was represented by 
the Director of the Section of Economic Relations 

The v.ork of the Meeting was followed by Mr. Li Pi>*g Heng 
(China), member of the Governing Body. 

The total number of delegates at the Meeting v*ath the right to 
vote was 28 In addition 41 advisers took part in the work of 
the kleeting, which was thus attended by 69 persons in all 



I. — OPENING OF THE MEETING 


The first plenary sitting was opened by Mr Lfggett (represen- 
tative of the Government group of (he Governing Body), who 
^e^^e^\ed the conditions under winch il had been decided to hold 
the Meeting and called attention to the report put at its disposal 
by the International Labour Olfice 

The Meeting elected the following officers Chairman, Mr G 
Ra\en (Belgian Government delegate), Vice-Chairmen, Mr W A 
Lei (British employers’ delegate), Mr P Vigne (French workers’ 
delegate). Members, Messrs F. W Leggett, H C Oeusted and 
R .1 Wvtt (representatnes of the Governing Body) 

To assist the officers the Meeting appointed a General Purposes 
Committee consisting of the officers of the Meeting and three 
members from each group, viz 

Government Group Mr R T ^VATKl^s, United States of Ameri- 
ca, Mr P J M A ALBERSE, Netherlands, Mr T S\s Komarnicki, 
Poland 

Employers' group Mr. P. Parent, France, Mr C Legrand, 
Belgium, Mr T Stadmkiewicz, Poland Substitutes' Mr D C 
Kennedy, United States of America, Mr A Haex, Netherlands, 
Mr Z Maloch, Czechoslovakia 

Workers' group. Mr A D Lewis, United States of America, 
]\Ir W Lawther, British Empire, Mr. J Stanczyk, Poland 

The draftmg Committee was composed of two members per 
group, namely 

Government group Mr H W Cole, British Empire, Mr Bldji- 
Picard, France 

Employers' group Mr W A Lee, British Empire, Mr P. 
Parent, France 

Workers' group Mr A D Lewis, United States of America, 
IMr P ViGNE, France 


•Questionnaire VI Cbaebov 
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The secretanat of the Meeting was constituted as follows. 

Secretary-General Mr Harold Butler. 

Deputy Secretary- General . Mr. A Timer 

Experts ■ Mr. JoH^•STO^■ and Mr. Lonw•I^ assisted by Mr Wl'bmg 
and Mr. Yiala 

Record: Miss Riegelm.vn and TvLss Leom 

On the proposal of the Deputy Secretary-General, the Meeting 
accepted the Standing Orders prepared by the International 
Labour Office, which had already been used by various technical 
tripartite meetings 

Before the ^leetmg began its discussions, the Secretary-General 
made a statement as to its procedure 



n. — GENERAL DISCUSSION 


The Meeting decided to begin its proceedings with a general 
discussion This discussion lasted almost eight full sittmgs 
The speakers included the Government delegates of the United 
States of America, Belgium, Brazil, British Empire, Chile, France, 
Netherlands, Poland , the employers’ delegates of the United States 
of America, Belgium, British Empire, France, Netherlands, Poland, 
Yugosla'vna, the workers’ delegates of the United States of America, 
Belgium, Bntish Empire, France, Netherlands, Poland and Yugo- 
slavia; together vnth the representatives of the employers’ and 
workers’ groups on the Govemmg Body The total number of 
spealcers was thirty 

hlany delegates expressed a favourable opinion of the Report 
presented by the Office which in their view, thanks to the wealth 
and objectnnty of the information contamed m it on the whole 
field of economic and social conditions m the coal-minmg mdustry, 
had provided the Meeting vnth an excellent basis for its work 
Some delegates regretted the lateness of the distribution of the first 
two volumes of the Report, whde recognismg the considerable 
amount of work which it had mvolved in a limited tune for the staff 
of the Office 

In the course of the very full general discussion, the delegates 
provided the Meetmg with additional mformation and also state- 
ments on their position, the position of their country or the position 
of their group with regard to present or future work with a view 
to a new effort for mternational regulation of hours of work 
These statements and particulars are of very great importance 
It has, therefore, appeared necessary to give in the report to the 
Govemmg Body a substantial summary of the facts stated and 
the opimons expressed by the delegates of Governments, employers 
and workers 

A. — Government Statements 

The delegates of the United States of America, Belgium, Brazil, 
British Empire, Chde, France, Netherlands and Poland, made 
statements either to pronde information on the coal-mmmg 
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industry in their country, or to indicate the position of their 
country on the question of the reduction of hours of work in coal 
mmes 


For both economic and social reasons, the Government delegate of the 
United States declared, the Government of Ins country was favourably 
disposed toward a reduction of hours of work By repeated ofilcial 
pronouncements and by many legislative enactments, that Government 
had made clear its intention of doing everything within its power to 
raise the workers’ standard of living It adhered to the policy of 
peaceful collaboration in sohnng the groat problems of the world and 
recogmsed the special need of collaboration m the economic sphere 
By appomtmg representatives to this Meeting, it had accepted the 
responsibility of doing all it could to assure the Meeting’s success 
Smee 1934 a collective agreement had been in force which limited hours 
of work m the coal mines of the Umted States to 7 m the day and to 
5 days a week Thus his country came to the Meeting with a very 
favourable record It was true that where hours of work were calculated 
m the Umted States as effective hours at the face, the European practice 
was to count all time m the mine Even on the European basis, 
however, the maximum underground tune of coal miners in the United 
States would be about 40 in the week, or less than 40 hours if the lunch 
period were excluded The averages of time actually spent at work 
> and actually spent in the mine are much lower than these maxima 
There were more than 6,000 bituminous coal mines m the United 
States, produemg 442 million short tons in 1937, and these mmes were 
spread over thirty odd States Anthracite coal production, almost 
entirely confmed to one State — ^Pennsylvama — and therefore not 
subject to the same Federal measures, amounted in 1937 to 52 miUion 
short tons 


During the eight decades which preceded the World War, bituminous 
coal mimng had been a rapidly growing industry since 1918, however, 
it had been afflicted by over-capacity because of the necessity of adjusting 
itself to a generally dimimshing market The maladjustments of this 
mdustry had become a matter of national concern A large r61e m 
the buildmg up of excess capacity had been played by the high prices 
and heai’y demand of the war years and by the labour disturbances 
of the post-war period These factors had been aided by the play of 
freight-rate differentials for long and short hauls The development of 
excess capacity was shown clearly by the official figures on the large annual 
margins between actual and possible output But these figures did 
not tell the whole story, because they took no account of idle mines 
which were brought back mto production as soon as prices rose, nor 
did they allow for the large reserves of undeveloped coal lands Although 
over-capacity had been dimmished somewhat because of the abandon- 
ment of mmmg properties and the shortemng of hours of work, it was 
stiff a serious problem and forces were at work which tended to promote 
Md mamtain the amount of excess capacity Among the promoting 
forces were the downward trend of coal consumption over theTong run, 
e incentive towards further mechamsation, and the pressure of carrying 
costs on unused coal reserves Among the mamtammg forces were the 
seasond ^d cyclical peaks of demand for coal, the inelasticity of 
emand for coal and wage-differentials favourmg high-cost rmnes 
Y of l^our foTce Went hand in hand with over-capacity of 
P ive facilities, and this was due to the temporary swelling of 



demand during the war, to the post-war labour disturbances which led 
to employment of woikers m new, non-union areas, and to the declining 
trend of coal output Mine workers had also been displaced by the 
steady increase m the use of machmcs, particularly for the undercutting 
of seams, transportation wnthm the mine and grading of coal Loading, 
hovsevcr, was still a hand occupation for the most part and remained 
the chief source of employment for miners There were thus immense 
possibilities of still further labour displacement if loading machines 
were more generally introduced Because of the raising of wage rates 
in the recent past and of the upward price adjustments which had been 
made through price control under Government auspices, it seemed 
likely that futuie attempts to balance prices and costs would be directed 
toward increasing labour efliciency through further mechanisation 
Unionisation of bituminous mining on a national scale had served 
to eliminate competitive wage cutting between and wnthm districts 
Because the wage scales in each district bore a fived relation to that 
in every other district, shifting of production from one field to another 
w'ould be ended as long as the differentials equalised the competitive 
status of the several fields Thus the great problems w'hich remained 
were evcess productive facilities and a labour surplus But if, as was 
probable, the competition of other fuels wnth coal and increased efiiciency 
in the use of coal had spent most of their force, the upward trend in 
the energj" requirements of the Umted States might arrest the long- 
run downward trend of coal output ' During the last few' years in any 
event, coal output had enjoyed a strong cj'clical nse and had also 
enlarged its percentage contribution to the energy recpiirements of the 
country There was no statistical e%odence at ^ for the belief that 
the labour reforms of the recent past had raised costs in a manner to 
enlarge unemployment among coal mmers or to cause coal to lose 
markets to other forms of energy 

Thanks to the umomsation of the industry which had become wde- 
spread under Government protection, w'age rates had been raised, and 
tins, wnth the cyclical mcrease of output, had enlarged the annual 
earnmgs of mine workers The shorter w'orking week had acted, in its 
turn, to bring about emplojment of more mine workers But the 
problems of the industry remained serious and required adjustment, 
m particular, to the cyclical troughs as w'eU as to the cyclical peaks 
of demand The need to provide for the permanent stability of bitu- 
minous coal mining, and on a national basis so far as inter-State commerce 
was thereby affected, had led the Federal Government mto a large 
variety of control measures for many years past The Bituminous 
Coal Act of 1937 set up a plan of control w'hereby mimmum prices, 
based on average costs of production, W'ould be fived in each of 23 mimng 
districts Although these rmnimum prices w'ould be proposed by the 
district boards of Code members (tnat is, mine operators) in each 
district, they had to be approA'ed bj' the National Bituminous Coal 
Commission under safeguards w'hich protected the rights of the con- 
suming public as well as those of mine owners Where the Commission 
saw' fit, it might exercise its additional pow'ers of setting maximum 
prices ns w'ell Tlie general line of policy of the United Stales Go^e^n- 
ment was to assure the W'elfare of bituminous mining and to promote 
the w'ell-being of miners, operators and consumers alike through two 
complemenlarv approaches first, (o regulate prices and trade practices, 
so far as mtei -Stale commerce was concerned, by means of the Bitu- 
minous Coal Act of 1937. second, to encourage coUectno bargaining 
with respect to hours of labour, wages and working conditions In 
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pursuing this policy, the Government aimed at friendly collahoralion 
with the miners and the operators m effecting solutions fair to both 
and fair to the public inteiest at tho same time The Government 
would he ready to repair demonstrated weaknesses in its policies, but 
did not intend to retreat from the economic and social advances it had 
made in the domain of bituminous coal 
Although recognising the differences between its ow'n and European 
problems, and although sympathising wit h tho serious practical problems 
of the European industry, the United States Government noverlhclcss 
hoped, in vuew of the developments since 1935, that the members of 
this Meeting would re-e\amino the questions on tho Agenda in a serious 
effort to secure international agreement on houis of work in tho ooal- 
mimng industry It took the view' that this Meeting should initiate 
a programme looking tow'ard international control measures similar in 
spirit to the programme, w'hich, in the United States, had brought to 
an end inter-State competition in the setting of labour standards for 
coal miners Cartels and hdateral agreements, wdiicli had been referred 
to by other delegates, nught have their proper place in European 
arjangements, hut the conclusion of on international Convention on 
hours of work W'ould assure that these arrangements did not act to 
intensify the present international competition in hours of work among 
the coal-mining countries 

It was the special technical difficulties of coal mining in that country 
to which the GovernmerU delegate of Belgium and his iechmtal adviser 
drew the particular attention of the Meeting It was generally agreed, 
they stated, that the natural difficulties of coal mimng tend to attain 
their upper limits m Belgium Except for tho Campino Basin, w'hicii 
contributes only a fifth of the national output, the coal mines of Belgium 
were very old The shafts were extremely deep, the difficulties of 
ventilation were great, the earth thrust was often considerable, and it 
was costly to remove rocks and to pump out W'ater At the same time, 
m the highly gaseous mines of Belgium, it was necessary to take special 
precautions, mso calling for extra expense, against tho dangers of fire- 
damp and even of mstantaneous escapes Finally, the coal seams in 
Belgium were much thinner, on the average, than those of most other 
countries where coal was mined For all of these reasons, the costs 
of mining coal tended to higher levels in Belgium than would he found 
m the general run of European coal basins For these same reasons, 
also, the labour productivity of coal miners in Belgium was very much 
lower than that of miners m Germany, the United States, France, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, Poland, or Czechoslovakia To ovei- 
come these difficulties, the coal-minmg industry of Belgium had been 
led to take such large recourse to mechanisation that about 98^4 
cent of the output was now being obtamed by mechanical appliances 
But in mite of the special techmeal difficulties of that country’s coal 
mines, the Government of Belgium, in 1937, had reduced hours of work 
limits of 7 hours 45 minutes as called for in the Convention 
1 j as revised m 1935 The work-day, for underground workers, 
liad been fixed at 1% hours, which was beheved to be the lowest at 
present m Europe The Belgian Government had thus made proof of 
1 s good wall from the social point of view, but it could not, of course, 
neglect the special technical factors of coal mining in that country 
Altbough the Belgian Government beheved m the shortening of the 
° wnderground w'ork in coal mines, had consistently pronounced 
s in avour of that principle and had taken steps towards this 
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end which it hoped other oountrie*; would follow, it still hold to its 
attitude of earlier ^enrs It was ready to lake all the needful measures 
for a new shortening of hour'? of underground work in Belgian coal 
mines when the most im^iort ant of the conl-mining coDntries w'oro ready 
to do the same In the snow of the Belgian Gos ernment, winch supported 
the earlier proposal of the British Goyornment to this ofTect, the Aleeting 
should seek to agree on a list of points on which Gosernments might 
ho consulted with a s lew to bringing the reduction of the w'orking hours 
of coal mining before the Conference of 1039 

The Goi’crnnirnl delegate of the Bntt'ih Empire pointed out that m the 
British coal-mming industrj manj stops had been taken to improve 
the lot of the miner during the eight \ ears since the last technical meeting 
on the reduction of the liours of colliery workers 

Prior to J930, soluntary schemes had been sot up among the colliery 
owners in a number of mining districts witli a view to regulating output 
and prices To overcome the shortcomings of these schemes, due to 
their soluntary character, the Coal Mines Act of 1930 had been enacted 
This Act proMded for the sotting up in every district of a scheme 
statutorily binding on all the collierj owners m the district for the 
regulation of output and pnccs The operation of these statutory schemes, 
in so far os quant ilat no regulation was concerned, was on the w’hole 
fairly successful, but price regulation was largely meffcctno 

Up to 1935, the schemes in force under the 1930 Act, while they did 
not improve the proceeds of the industrv, steadied the wholesale pnees 
of coal at a time when the wholesale prices of most other commodities 
were falling rapidlj. The results of tlie operation of the schemes w'ere 
on the whole of a negatne rather than a positive character 

A new situation arose, however, m 1935 The mme w'orkers tabled 
a national demand for an increase in wages, a demand wdiich secured a 
remarkable measure of support both inside and outside Parhament 
While it w’as agreed that an increase of wages w^as justified, it was also 
agreed that the finances of the industrv w'ere quite unable to bear the 
burden of the increased wages cost It became clear that the selhng 
arrangements must be so roorgamsed that mter-colhery competition, 
w'hicli still persisted, and resulted m unreasonably reduced prices, could 
be brought to an end Accordingly, in the autumn of 1935, the IBntish 
Government was given an assurance by the British coal mdustry that, 
by the middle of 1936, an organisation for the complete and effective 
control of the sale of coal would be set up m each coal-minm" district, 
wnth national co-ordination through the Central Council of Colhery 
Owners The Government accepted this assurance, subject to the 
condition that the arrangements should have a measure of permanency, 
that they should apply to coal owmers in everj’’ district, that they should 
effectively prevent inter-colhery competition and that they should be 
BO drawn up that evasion could not exist The schemes m force under the 
Act of 1930 were amended accordingly to pro^^de for the new selhng 
arrangements, whith became operative after 1 August 1936 

The reorgamsation of the selling side of the mdustry m Great Britam 
has thus been accomplished m easy stages, by a senes of experimental 
moves The testmg time of the present arrangements has only just 
begun 

The avow^ed object of the coal-sellmg schemes is to mcrease the 
proceeds of the mdustry by putting up prices to an economic level and 
thus providing a proper wage for the mine worker and a fair return 
on the capital invested m the industry But the consumer must also 
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be gi\en a lair deal, or be wb be forced info extreme economie'^ in coal 
consumption or be driven to aUernativc sources of licnt light and po^\er 
to the detriment of coal Tlie British Government have provided 
safeguards for giving him adequate protection against exploitation He 
can complain to a Stalutorj' Commillec of Invcsligalion if he considers 
that the coal-selling organisation is acting unfairly inequitably, or 
contrary to the public interest, and if he makes his case he receives 
redress 

The Gov'ernment have also given much consideration to the statutory 
reorganisation of the coal-mining industrv for the purpose of securing 
reductions m costs 

They have taken steps to assist the coal-mining industrv by facililatmg 
and encouragmg the amalgamation of indivndual producing units where 
this IS considered to be in the national interest, and legislation now 
before Parliament prov ides that the powers and duties of the Commission 
set up by the Act of 1930 (m an improved and strengthened form) shall 
be transferred to a Commission which wall also unify and administer 
the coal royalties 

The last decade w'as one of grav^e difllcultv in the coal export market 
The reorgamsation effected by the 1930 legislation enabled the industrj' 
to mamtain pnees on a coUapsmg market and thus meet increased labour 
charges, but only at the cost of a loss of business in foreign markets 
unparalleled in its history 

In the autumn of 1931 sterling was devalued This however did 
not result m an improv'ement m coal exports as the price of competing 
coals was reduced by the extent of the devaluation 

In 1933 the Umted limgdom Government began a policy of defendmg 
the coal export trade by commercial- negotiations A senes of trade 
agreements was concluded, pnncipally with the countries of Northern 
Europe, but these w'ere countered by an mtensification of foreign com- 
petition m other markets, with the result that, m spite of the protection 
afforded by the Trade Agreement, the United I^ngdom w'as only able 
to mamtam her exports with no alteration m average price On the 
other hand, Germany actually mcreased her exports w'hde the av'erage 
pnee of German coal exports m 1934 w'as 9 84 RM per metric ton, as 
compared with 19 83 RM in 1929 

With the marked recovery m world trade m 1937, and the mcrease 
in demand for coal, Umted Kingdom coal exports rose as compared 
with 1935 by about 4 per cent , German exports in the same penod 
rose by some 40 per cent 

The Bntish Government felt that unilateral action would only mtensily 
chaos, and that a satisfactory solution of the problems of the'European 
export trade could not be found save by mtemational action Accord- 
ingly, m a^eement with the views expressed some years ago hy the 
Economic Committee of the League of Nations, they'^sought a solution 
in the negotiation by the coal producers of international agreements 
concernmg outputs, markets and prices 
The Anglo-Pohsh Coal Agreement of 1934, recently renewed, w^as a 
concrete expression of this attitude, although the British Government 
concurred m the view of the coUiery owners that the full benefits of 
the agreement could not he obtamed so long as Germany and other 
coal-minmg countnes remamed outside If some progress has been 
made dunng recent years m the mterchange of views lookmg toward 
the formation of a European coal cartel, it is mainly because of the 
miliativ-e of the Bntish coal-owmers and of the encouragement w'hich 
Ibev had received from the Bntish Government 
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Tor tlio piiqiii'C of fi\inp ^^apos, (he Bnlisli conlficlds arc divided 
into (\\pnl\-onc di^^lrict'? TIio eollcctivc nproenionts made in llicse 
di'^tnrl'i arc •Jiinil.ir in ponoral piinciplc T lic\ are all based on tlie 
idea Unit Ihe proceeds n\ailnblc from the sale of coal, after deduct inp 
the cost of production, should he divided in an agreed ratio (87 13 
or S'l Ti) het\Ncen vages and piofits 

The miner’s vagos consislod of two elements — fiist, the basic rale, 
which took account of variations in the naliiro of the work and of the 
conditions under which it is performed, and second, a percentage 
supplement to the basic rate which rellectcd the llnancinl prospontj 
of the district Between 1030 and 10,37, a\ crape earnings jicr man- 
shift had risen from 9s Sd to lls, annual cainings per worker had 
gone up from £118 to £140 while lhon\orago cost of Ining had fallen 
h\ 4 points 

3 he coal-imning induslrj of Great Britain was unique m providing 
s\ sternal icalh for the welfare of the workci-s on a national basis Since 
1920 a sum of £16 7 million had been allocated to \niious purposes 
hv the Miners’ Wclfaic Fund, of this sum, nearly £5 million had gone 
to pithead baths, almost £3y^ million had gone to recreational facilities, 
almost £3|/. million had been spent on medical services, o\cr£l 1 million 
had been granted to educational projects and £1 million more had 
been expended on research regarning mining accidents and mining 
diseases 

As for holidays with pav, discussions between colliery owners and 
workora had recently been taking place in all disliicts In almost all 
of the major districts, definite agreements had recently been reached 
or the principle at issue accepted, wdiilc discussions were still in piogress 
elsew'hcre 1 licsc agreements ordinarily proxuded for a week’s holiday 
with a pavment of £3 for married men and proportionate amounts for 
others 

Since 1930, therefore, the Bntish Goxernment had, by means of the 
district schemes for regulating output and sales, provided the coal- 
mining industrx’^ xxath machmerv for increasing the total revenue to be 
shared betw'een wages and profits, it had facilitated and encouraged 
the amalgamation of individual collieries and was now' legislating to 
unify royalties under public oxvnership, it had protected the export 
trade by defensixm measures as far as possible and actn'ely aided the 
industry’s efforts to secure an international agreement on tlie marketing 
of coal, it had concerned itself actively with the question of granting 
holidax's wutli pay and had provided for the contmuation of the Miners’ 
Welfare Fund Since 1930, moreover, the apparatus of control in 
coal mining had served first to protect coal prices against the w'orld- 
wide collapse of commodity prices and more recently to bring prices 
back to more reasonable levels, simultaneously wath these develop- 
ments, daily earnings had risen by kid and annual earnings by £31, 
w'bile the cost of Imng had fallen by 4 points 

But all the developments of the last eight years were so complex, 
and the Office report raised such a large number of important points, 
that exammation by the Meeting would not suffice, a further and 
fuller consideration would have to be given by the Governments of the 
coal-producing countries The British Government theiefore proposed, 
as the most useful step w'hich the Meeting could take, that it should 
agree upon a list of points on w'bich the Governments could usefully 
be consulted wnth a xuew' to further consid ration of the question at 
the 1939 Conference For this purpose, the list of pomts set out m 
the Office report appeared to proxide an excellent basis 



The Gccernmeni delegate of Brazil vras of the view that although the 
world had grown richer concurrently with a shortening of hours of 
work over the course of the last two centuries, this was pnmanlv due 
to the enlightened self-interest of those vho invented undertook and 
saved Like natural laws, he stated those of economics v ere mexorable, 
so that it would be impossible to reduce the working hours of any 
one group without impoverishing the rest of humanity — eveept vhere 
the reduction of working hours was the sequel to the accumulation of 
new riches or the invention of new equipment or methods of work 
C allin g attention to the competition of oil and water power ■mth coal, 
he asked whether it would tmly revive coal mining to increase the 
sales pnee of coal The greatest economic well-being of mankind vas 
to be obtamed by the play of free competition and it was essential, 
moreover that the mterests of the whole community should not be 
prejudiced to any one class or classes. The interests of workers and 
of owners, of capital and of labour were harmoniously merged in the 
general mterest and all Governments should pursue those poheies which 
were best calculated to attam the maximum of economic well-being 
for the community as a whole Because of combinations among workers 
and owners, the free play of the forces of competition was often disturbed 
In mtervemng between workers and owners the State should seek to 
set wages at the levels they would have reached if the forces of com- 
petition had been allowed free play for the general interest demands 
the maximum of flexible adaptation m industrial actmty. 

That certam events had taken place during the last two or three 
years which justified the callmg of the Meeting, wras the opmion of the 
Government delegate or Chile He drew particular attention to the 
shortemng of hours of work m Belgium, France. Poland and other 
countries The questions thus arose of the mternational sigmficance 
of these changes, of the sense in which they justified hope in an agree- 
ment foundeil on new bases, of the extent to winch thev modified the 
pre-existmg situation and affected the competitive balance between 
countries which had shortened hours of work and those which had 
failed to do so In the light of these developments the Meetmg would 
find a basis of discussion which was more than a simple repetition of 
the arguments of 1936 This basis of discussion was afforded by the 
reactions upon the workers well-bemg of the changed competitive 
equihbnum which had resulted from the shortemng ol hours of work 
m certam countries 

Both the Government delegate or France and his substitute stated that 
the Government of their countrv was deeply concerned to have the 

E resent Meetmg reach a successful issue on the question of reducing 
ours of work m coal mines by means of an mternational agreement 
France had taken an act of faith m reduemg hours of work in her own 
coal mines .•Mthough the economic aspect of the problem was of vital 
importance, so also was the social, and both bad to be considered together 
From the social point of view it was certain, given the fatiguing conditions 
of work which prevail underground, that” coat miners should be the 
first to benefit from a reduction of the hours of work From the 
economic pomt of luew, the Government of France was likewase per- 
suaded that shortened working hours were one of the effective means 
which could be used to overcome the crisis m the world coal-mmmg 
industry Tins crisis, which reflected itself m the permanent unemploy- 
ment of coal mmers m certain countries might have been hidden in 



V'w !\\ llif* np>-uri:<’ of mul ron^-umplioii in tlin molnlluriiiral and 
nnuninont Init i( mnmmii inffnl. liptau'se its fundnmpiUnl 

rnn':^'- uon •■I ill opcntur Tin' r>»oJ of Iho jiroMom rould ho rrnchod 
onl\ l>v tlio fhorloiuni,’ of flit' honr'i of %sork Althnuj'h Franco had 
to fni. 1 ' p.irtiiMihrh I nintr condition*! in introdncmi: 1111=1 roforin, il liad 
t,)l on dtlilti r.iio nnd unil.<t''r.d notion to rodun* tho \\ork-N\ook of coal 
minors 11=! Go\»rninont had (unit* lioro to -Jax Ihnl other oonnlnos 
<hmilil nho m iko nrnu'ro';'' nlonit Ihi*! path, with smh prudonco ns might 
l»‘ tnllod for lt\ tho u’ononl rondilions of the moinoni 

Fn'iii F'M to 1“'.o. tlio [’ronoh «olliorv induslr} underwent n deep 
doprf=:'-ion hoonu'-e of the world-wide fall of industrial nctivilv To 
prole it it*! luitiiinnl lolheru"', hiuuhenpped a*! these are 1)\ low produc- 
ii\it\ the 1 rein h rto\ emnient was ohligod to njijih a strut quota 
s\sifin .I'gaiiist coal imports Hot the-e quota limitations could not ho 
extendid indeliniteh , p irtienlarh in.irounfr\ like France, where certain 
tenons must he supplied h\ co.d slnpmeiils from ahro.ul At the same 
time, the quota s\v,i( m applied to \olumes, not prices, so that the French 
collieries were olihced to lower their sales prices through the pressure 
of falling jTirf s for coal in other tonnlnes Out of this arose t lie necessity 
for lowi r costs of product ion, the effort to neiuev e which led to part-time 
workin'g of niincs to rorr<>sponding partial uneinpln\mont and c\cn (o 
the sending hm k of foreign \sorkcrs, for French collieries are dependent 
on foreign worki'rs for a large part of their Inhonr supply Although 
the total l.ihour fone in coal mining drojiped from ,100,000 (o 22''i,000, 

P artial uncinplo\inent was widespread, so that in 10 Ti liie collieries of 
'ranee hareh worked an nier.ige of 20 dn^s a month wlutli was 
cqunalont to a working week of ^iO hours 

•^lo far ns the lowering of <osts of proiliiclion was concerned, this 
was mninij attained on fhesideof hihoiir costs hj increasing tho output 
per mnn-sliift while pnjing the same dnd\ w'agcs to coal miners Such 
a rise of labour product nit j was ineiitable liccause laliour costs are 
the major element of total costs of production in the mining of coal, 
while the elnslicil\ of coal prices is primnnlv dependent upon wages 
'1 he social repercussions of I lie etforls of Frcncli collieries to lower their 
costs of production wore such as to make il necessary, in a democratic 
count r^ like Franco, to find a safety val\c, aho\c all, by tho shortening 
of hours of work as well as by holidays with pay and a number of other 
labour reforms 

TJic special nature of the mine worker’s tasks completely lustificd, 
in the view of tho French Government, his being granted a privileged 
status as compared with other workers But it would appear that coal 
miners were to-day less favoured, relatively to industrial workers m 
general, than they had been before tho World War It was particularly 
urgent, therefore, in order to maintain a stable, effective and skilled 
laliour force in the coal-mming industry, that its workers be favoured 
by special social legislation wath regard, more specifically, to the length 
of working hours in mines 

If there was a shortage of coal in 1937, which France felt more 
sharply than oilier countries, that was not because the means of pro- 
duction were lacking, on the contrary, there was still a considerable 
mass of unemployed miners in certain countries The coal shortage of 
1937 was mainly explained by the technical factors which preyent coal 
output from expanding rapidly, that is, by the need of undertakmg 
preparatory work, of renewng equipment, of reopening pits and of 
calling back and retraining workers Recent experience m France 
showed how difficult it was to increase coal output at short notice 
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The ^,o^c^nmcnl of Trance look an unequivocal stand on the subject 
of international coal cartels particularly if it vvas a cartel of colliery 
owners in the creat export ins countries The State could not tolerate 
the creation of private economic interests vvntli powers above 
Its own and capable of fixin^ the tonnages to be imported and of the 
prices at whicJi coal would sell This did not niean that no ^ 
should be set up hut if they were to be set up, thev should be made 
subordinate at least in vital decisions, to governmental s 
interests in the matter Cartel agreements by themselves wou 
sufTicc. moreov cr to sol.vc the international coal problem Ihey mign 
stabilise wages by stabilising prices; but to deal with unemplovmen , 
they would have lo be supplemented bv international agreements made 
simultaneously, on the length of working hours Dumping could take 
, the form not only of export subsidies and low freight rates, but also 
of differences in the length of working hours It was one of the essential 
rules of fair play to have almost ’denlical working hours in all countries 
If a common front on the reduction of hours of work could be reached 
by the countries present at this Meeting, thev could then turn to 
Germany and say that an agreement lo shorten the hours of coal 
miners was a preliminary condition of any international coal cartel 
It was probable that Germany would admit the justice of such an 
attitude 

By the laws of France since 1936 the time of presence in the coal 
mine for underground workers had been limited to 7 hours 45 nunutes 
m the day. and to 38 hours 40 ramutes m the week But no settled 
conclusions could be drawn from the experience of France as to the 
effects of a shortened work-week upon the productivnty of coal miners 
Too many factors had been at play not only the reduction of the work- 
week. but also a deep-reaching social ewolution as well as monetary 
changes The mtroduction of the 40-hour w'eek m France had been 
mspired by the desire of profiting from technical progress to elmunate 
unemployment and to permit workers to devote more time to their 
famihes and to developing their personahties In its apphcation to 
coal miners, the law on the 40-hour w eek had helped to raise employment 
in coal mines from 224,000 workers m 1935 to ^7,000 at the beginmng 
of 1938 It had been applied to coal mines m such a manner as to 
reconcile, in large measure the mterests of workers and owners, for the 
system of five w'orkmg Says with almost no change m the length of the 
shift caused less dead-time than would have resulted from a spreading 
of hours of work over a six-day week But facilities were permitted, 
m case of need, whereby the mmes could operate a six-day week Smee 
1936 the mme workers of France had not only benefited'from a shorter 
work-week with maintenance of weekly earmngs but had also enjoyed 
two weeks of holidays wnth pay These reforms had been carried out 
notwathstanding the natural difficulties of naming in this country and 
the inabihtv of the national collieries to supply their country’s full' needs 
of solid fuel Because of the competition to winch French coal was 
thus made subject the Government was strongly of the view that 
I'oJ'days wath pay should be reinlated mternationallv 
uniform as far as possible between countries It warmly 
win; the progress toward shorter working davs which 

had been made m the coal-mmmg industries of the l^ed States of 
America Belgium the Netherlands and Poland and honed that the 
international regulation of hours of work, along the Ime^^proposed bv 

acfom;]isheir?Se neaV 
future Having shortened hours of work without waiting for mtema- 
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tionnl action, the Go^ eminent of France was desirous of maintaining 
tins reform, wliile ending, at I lie same time, a dc facto situation of winch 
both the workers and the employers might ho the victims It therefore 
called upon the sense of justice of all those present at this Meeting, 
as '\\ell as upon their comprehension of imperative practical necessities, 
to enter upon the path of international collaboration At the same 
time, the Government of France considered that this Meeting would 
accomplish a useful task and facilitate the adoption of a Convention by 
a subsequent Confeience if, follownng the proposal of the British Govern- 
ment, it ga^ e its expert technical opinion upon the list of points in Part III 
of the Report 

The earlier efforts of that country to secure a Convention for regulating 
hours of work m coal mines were recalled by the Government delegate 
of the Netherlands Now the Convention of 1931 was a compromise, 
which, the Netherlands Government considered, would have had good 
chances of ratification if its revision had not been proposed Despite 
the sacrifices which such action would have involved, the Netherlands 
Government had been ready to ratify the Convention of 1931, provided, 
hoAvever, it had also been ratified by the other countries named m 
Article 18 Hours of work in the coal mines of the Netherlands had 
already been reduced by means of collective agreement At present, 
theie was a 46-hour week made up of 5 days at 8 hours each and a 
Saturday of 6 hours In the belief that this Meeting could be useful, 
the Netherlands Government would follow the discussions carefully and 
consider very attentively any results to which they might lead 

The Government delegate of Poland stressed that his Government was 
participating in the Meeting because it beheved that useful results 
could be reached The positive and well-disposed attitude of lus 
country was clearly shown by the actions it had already taken Although 
the Convention of 1931 was not as yet ratified by any country where 
coal mining was a weighty element of the national economy, the Govern- 
ment of Poland had presented to the Diet a draft law on the conditional 
ratification of that Convention On the national plane, furthermore, 
and despite Poland’s major status as an exporter of coal, his Government 
had gone even further than the terms of the 1931 Convention by issmng 
decrees to reduce the hours of work m coal mmes to 7 m the day and 
to 45 m the week The Government of Poland regretted deeply that 
no effective steps toward the international regulation of work hours m 
coal mimng had yet been reached, despite the two Conventions voted 
at Geneva and m the face of the economic realities and the social 
necessities of the present If this situation, which might become 
intolerable for Poland, should continue, then the present decrees for 
reducing hours of work in coal names until 1 January 1940, would 
constitute an export bonus to the countries whose coal exports competed 
■vath those of Poland on the world markets If no mternational regu- 
lation of the problem wore to intervene, his Government might be obliged 
to consider the question whether the national measures it had taken 
lent themselves to further apphcation His Government considered, 
finally, that the work of the Meeting would lead to concrete results 
if the discussion of economic problems served to bring out the close 
ties which exist between these problems and that of hnuting hours of 
work by all of the countries wluch are large exporters of coal 
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From the aBalysis of the positions taken by the Government 
delegates it would appear possible to draw some general conclusions 

1 T^one of the Government representatives declared himself 
opposed, and the majority declared themselves favourable, to a 
new effort vath a mew to seeking for the bases of an agreement 
for the preparation of new mtemational regulations for the reduc- 
tion of hours of w ork m coal mines 

2 Some delegates, it is true, contemplate wnthout any very 
great optimism the result of this new effort, particularly m conse- 
quence of the absence from the International Labour Orgamsation 
of a great European country which plays an important role as 
producer and as exporter of coal 

3 Other delegates, those of the States w^hich in the course 
of recent years have reduced hours of work, msist upon the urgent 
necessity of a general agreement for the regulation of hours of work 
m coal mmes Failing such agreement, some of these countries wall 
find themselves obliged either to take measures to defend their 
coal-mining mdustry or to reconsider if the reductions effected m 
the fi^eld of hours of work can be maintamed 


B. — Statements ol the Employers’ Delegates 

At the begmnmg of the discussion, the representative of the 
employers’ group on ' the Governing Body recalled that the 
employers’ members of the Governing Body had opposed the calhng 
of the l^Ieetmg because they considered that after the non-adoption 
of the Draft Convention m 1936 such a Meeting was useless In 
their view, the situation had not changed to such an extent as to 
make it possible to contemplate a result different from that reached 
m 1936 They had therefore considered that the time was not 
opportune for calhng the Meetmg Nevertheless, the employers had 
loyally come to the Meetmg to explam agam their pomt of new. 
This pomt of new might to a certam extent have undergone some 
little modification smce the occurrence of certam events Doubtless 
the employers’ representatives would submit to the IMeetmg certam 
pomts of new on these events, but they wished first of all to know 
the arguments which had impelled the workers’ group and certain 
Governments to ask for the calhng of the kleetmg 

The general attitude of the employers' group was expressed on 
Its behalf by the employers delegate of the British Empire who laid 
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down two fundamental propositions First, that given the present 
mternational difiicullies of the coal-mining industry, as well as the 
absence of Germany in particular from the Meeting, it was useless 
to explore the possibilities of bringing about an international 
agreement for the curl ailing of hours of work in coal mmes Second, 
that economic forces were operating upon the coal-mining industry 
which made it extremely unmse, for the welfare of workers no 
less than for that of employers, to undertake experiments in the 
reduction of hours of work in coal mmes 

This general statement of the emploj^ers’ group was later ampli- 
fied by the employer delegates of particular countries who pomted 
out the application of these two fundamental principles to their 
own special circumstances, who made clear their own specific 
national attitudes toward the problems mth which the Meetmg 
was called upon to deal, and who explamed some of the social and 
economic developments which were peculiar to the welfare of 
miners and owners m the coal-imnmg mdustries of their mdmdual 
countries 

In asserting that the present circumstances of the world’s coal- 
mmmg mdustry were such as to rule out the possibihty of inter- 
national measures for the shorlenmg of hours of work, the em- 
ployers’ spokesmen drew particular attention to three outstanding 
features, among others First, it was urged that the present period 
was one of great mstabdity, uncertamty and confusion in the fields 
of econonuc, commercial, monetary and financial policy Untd 
these root causes of the difficulties from which coal minin g, along 
with other mdustnes, was suffermg had been removed, it would 
be premature to thmk of unifymg mternationally the labour 
sttmdards which prevailed m the different countries So far as 
coal mmmg m particular was concerned, the most urgent step to 
be taken at present was the formulation of mternational agreements, 
among the countries engaged m the world coal trade, vath a view 
to regulatmg output and sales, orgamsmg markets and assuring 
reasonable prices This was the conclusion that had been reached 
by aU competent students of the world’s coal problem, and vath 
that conclusion the employers agreed totally. The need of the 
moment vas not, therefore, to burden coal mmmg vath higher 
costs of production m the countries which might see fit to ratify an 
international Convention on the shortenmg of hours of work but 
rather to develop on a larger scale the several limited measures v hich 
had already been undertaken to organise mternational coal cartels 
and to promote further mterchanges of Aaews among the producers 
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of tlie couatnes -vs-hich were directly concerned in steps of this 
character The proper path to a solution of the world’s coal problem 
had already been foreshadowed by such export agreements as that 
between the colhery owners of Great Britain and Poland and by 
such cartel mechamsms as that set np to regulate the European 
trade in coke 

Second, it was by no means true that coal mming was afflicted 
with a burden of excess capacity and of surplus labour to the relief 
of which mternational social pohcies had to be shaped. On the 
contrary, durmg 1937, the world demand for coal had nsen so 
strongly as to cause a severe stram agamst the productive facilities 
of coal mines m many countries. Far from there bemg any large 
margm of unused mming capacity, all existmg facilities were then 
being put to full use, but this full use of capacity was still insuffi- 
cient as proved by the runaway prices of coal, to prevent a senous 
shortage of fuel supply amountmg to almost famine proportions 
'ii\Tiere, therefore, the great need was to supply enough coal to 
overcome a shortage of output, it would be disastrous to make 
the famine more mtense by the shortenmg of hours of work m 
coal mines Looking toward the future, it was probable that the 
demand for coal would continue to increase strongly, at least in 
the markets which were of practical concern to the produemg and 
exportmg countries of Europe In the light of this probable widen- 
mg of markets for coal, no measures should be undertaken, w'hich, 
bke the shorter work- week, would tend to diminish the abffity of 
the coUieries to supply an adecpiate amount of output. It had 
to be kept m mind, also, that the coal-mmmg mdustry was one 
m which the productive capacity had to be adequate to meet 
seasonal as weU as cychcal peaks of demand "NMiat, upon uncritical 
exammation, might appear bke excess or surplus capacity, would 
turn out, upon a closer view, to be nothmg more than the presence 
m coal minin g of sufficient facdities to meet the top levels of a 
volume of demand which was subject to drastic fluctuations because 
of seasonal factors and because of the extreme variabdity of 
industnal consumption. 

Third, another conclusive argument against the international 
shortenmg of hours of work m coal mmes was afforded by the 
absence from this Meetmg of Germany and by the certamty that 
Germany would not ratify any mternational Convention that was 
shaped along the Imes that had been urged by the workers Com- 
petition from Germany, where hours of work were already longer 
tlian m the other European coal-rummn countries, was a critical 
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factor the full v^ci^ht. of which was being felt by all of its European 
export competitors Because of their long hours of v. ork, the German 
collieries enjoyed a decisive advantage on account of labour costs 
as compared \Mth the exporting countries where shorter working 
howTs were m force The iruportarvco of this advantage eonld he seen 
from the unusually large growth of Germany’s coal exports during 
recent years, as these exports grew, they took away markets which 
might othemase have been supplied by shipments from countries 
where the coal miners were not required to wmrk such long hours 
In the light of these facts, it would be a disastrous policy for the 
countries which were present at this Meeting to burden themselves 
wath international obligations to reduce the hours of work in coal 
mining Anv such measures wmuld serve only to consolidate the 
present advantages of Germany on account of labour costs, and to 
increase Germany’s competitive margin w'ell beyond its present 
magnitude Output would decline, export shipments would undergo 
shrinkage, employers would have to suffer serious losses and the 
mine workers w'ould be burdened wath unemployment Labour 
refoms of far-reaching international significance could be safely 
introduced, where it w'as thought necessary to apply them, only 
on the condition that they were introduced simultaneously by 
each and ah of the connVnes concerned in the international network 
of competition Because of the impossibility of getting Germany 
to agree to the shortening of the hours of work of coal mmers 
internationally, it follow'cd that the introduction of such a reform 
by a limited number of countries would be ruinous to them The 
proper inference to be drawn from the absence of Germany at this 
Meeting, as likewise from the disturbed economic conditions of the 
time, was that the true formula for meeting the problems of the 
the world’s coal-mining industiw' consisted of international agree- 
ments, among producers, for stabilising competition on the world 
markets 

Even under more stable and normal conditions, however, the 
reduction of hours of work in coal mines wmuld be bound to react 
very harmfully upon the w^elfare of the mine owners and the mine 
wnrkers as well as upon that of the consuming public From the 
long-run point of view, as much as from that of the short-run, it 
was essential that coal mmmg possess adequate facilities to produce 
up to the limits of the likely volume of demand or else coal fammes 
might very well occur If, however, hours were to be shortened, then 
the productive capacity of the collieries would he impaired so 
senously as to render the recurrence of periodical coal shortages a 
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lugUy likely event Equally or even more important, the shortening 
of vrorkmg hours m coal mines would raise costs of production 
to heights such that the industrial and domestic demand for coal 
would be seriously impaired On the one hand, the present con- 
sumers of coal would shift over in large measure to the consumption 
of other fuels and of vater power. On the other hand, the present 
consumers of coal would he stimulated into making further long 
advances, to the detriment of total demand, along the path of fuel 
economies in the use of coal The experience of certain countries 
which had shortened the hours of \sork of coal miners during recent 
years showed conclusively that the necessary result was a curtail- 
ment of demand due to a displacement of coal by other fuels and 
water power and due also to further progress m fuel economies 
This was notably true of the United States The expenence 
of France m particular was a further warmng that shorter hours of 
work in coal mmes would lead not only to an excessive increase 
of cost of production harmful to the development of demand for 
coal, but would also impair the productive capacity of collieries 
and thus render them mcapable of satisfymg the full volume of 
demand as it rose toward cyclical peaks 

It was mevitable that shorter workmg hours m coal mmes should 
result in such a large advance of costs and prices as to have harmful 
effects upon the volume of demand, and thus, m turn, upon the 
volume of production and of employment Labour costs were by 
far the major element m the total costs of producmg coal Any 
substantial advance of labour costs was thus bound to reflect itself, 
and at once, m a sharp rise of selling prices for coal. Because the 
EeUing prices m coal mimng were so largely governed by the costs 
of labour, the mdustry was m a smgularly vulnerable position 
when it came to susta i n i ng the consequences of such fundamental 
labour reforms as the shorter workmg week. Its vulnerabdity with 
regard to the consequences of cost-raismg labour reforms was 
rendered stiU more acute by the serious competition that coal was 
sustaming, and would contmue to sustam from competmg sources 
of energy and from the progress of fuel economies The essential 
requirement of the coal-minmg mdustry was thus low costs of 
production 

The mechanisation of coal-mining operations m recent vears had 
been mspired fundamentally by the need of the mdustry to mamtam 
its costs on a competitive level wath those of other fuels and suffi- 
ciently low, likewise, to miniimse the stimulus to fuel economies 
For the industry to compete successfully m the future, the move- 
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menl lo^^a^d mechanisation must be al]o\^ed to exercise freely 
its effects upon lower costs of production But the shortening of 
hours of work would cancel the beneficial results of mechanisation, 
and, by raising costs, w'ould deteriorate the competitive status 
of coal and discourage consumption Thus the workers themselves 
w’ould be harmed by the shorter w ork-week, for any slight gams they 
might make w'ould be more than offset by the hea^’y loss of employ- 
ment arising out of the contraction of demand It w'as also reason- 
able to suppose that under the pressure of the higher labour costs 
which a reduction of working hours would bring m its tram, colhery 
owners would be forced to take even more recourse to mechanisation 
than was called for by the need of mamtaimng coal prices at 
economic levels For this reason also, it might well turn out to be 
the case that the coal miners lost more m employment than they 
gamed from it through a shortening of their hours of w'ork 

In summarj’’, therefore, the employers’ spokesmen were generally 
agreed first, that the tune was completely unpropitious, because of 
economic complications, for undertaking to reduce hours of work 
by international action, and second, that the abiding economic 
factors which determmed the welfare of the coal-mming industry 
could not be excluded from any consideration of the possibility 
of a further shortening of the hours of w'ork for miners 

In addition to developing this broad point of -vnew, held to be 
internationally valid, and m presenting their national attitudes 
upon the tasks to be accomplished by this Meetmg, the employers’ 
spokesmen made many references to the social and economic factors 
which bore upon the practicability, for their own national economies, 
of mtroducmg a shorter work-week on behalf of the coal mmers. 

It w'as submitted by tbe employers' delegate of Belgium and his technical 
adviser that the direct and indirect wages of the mine workers m that 
country' had expenenced a particularly marked development durmg the 
course of 1937 Although the workers asserted that large numbers of 
workers occupationally attached lo coal minmg were unemployed, it 
had proved extremely difficult for the Belgian colhery owners to obtam 
a sufficient supply of labour The colhery owmers had already taken 
recourse m the course of 1936 to all of the unemploved mmers registered 
on the lists of the Placmg and Unemployment Office The reasonable 
inference was either that these imemployed persons had no desire to 
return to the mines or that, for various reasons, they w ere unemploj'ables 
As a result Belgium had been compelled to resort to the output of 
foreign workers for meetmg it-s full needs of coal, both by mtroducmg 
foreign w'orkers mto the national mines and by importing coal that was 
mined abroad The reduction of hours of work m Belgian coal mines 
had been carried through on a rigid basis which shortened each work- 
day by half an hour and which failed to apply the exceptions contem- 
plated by the Royal decree for mamtammg the work day at S hours 
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in order to cope with the needs of the country The result was that 
labour productmty in particular had suffered, as was to he seen by the 
fact that the fall in man-shift output was strictly proportional to the 
shortenmg of the effective hours of work What was more, the shor- 
tening of workmg hours had not been followed, contrary to possible 
expectations, by a decline in the rate of unjustified voluntary absenteeism, 
which was an even more important influence in restricting output 
capacity than absenteeism on account of sickness It was further 
asserted that a critical examination of the available data would show 


how unfounded was the argument that modern methods of coal mining 
tended to bring about an increase either in sickness or accidents Nor, 
m considermg the practicabdity of reducing hours of work in Belgian 
coal mmes, should it he forgotten that Belgium was the most densely 
populated country in Europe, that its annual coal consumption exceeded 
four tons per head and that it had to import, on the average, its food- 
stuffs and its raw materials for eight months out of the twelve Now 
Belgium had the lowest man-shift output and the shortest workmg day 
m terms of effective workmg hours From the econo rmc viewpoint, 
this country could not thus remam at the head of the movement 
It was also brought out on behalf of the Belgian employers how 
necessary it was to reckon with the economic advantages obtamed by 
countries, outside the membership of the International Labour Orgam- 
sation, which had not only maintained working liours but had even 
lengthened them This was particularly important with regard to the 
poBSibihties of an mternationm agreement relatmg to the coal market 
^e miestion of the competition of forms of energy other than coal 
was also dealt with on behalf of the Belgian employers 


The employers' delegate of the United Stales asserted that a substantial 
nse of mini ng costs had resulted from the increase of miners’ wages 
and the reduction of hours of work, negotiated by means of collective 
agreement, durmg recent years The outcome of these increased costs 
had been to slow down the coal-minmg mdustry because of the displace- 
ment of coal by such substitute fuels as oil, natural gas, and electncity 
In view of the heavy wage increases, ninmng to one hundred per cent , 
which had already been granted to coal mmers, and m view of the 
financial difficulties which the mmes were encountenng because of 
heightened labour costs, the mme owners of the Umted States were 
opposed to any further reduction of working hours below 35 hours m 
the week On the other hand, they hoped that this Meetmg would 
reach a mutual understandmg that would bring about a stabihty for 
the mdustry that would be aovantageous to all 


The employers' delegate of France declared that the apphcation of 
the work-week of 38 hours 40 mmutes m that country was not the cause 
of the fall m man-shift output m coal minmg that had admittedly taken 
place The causes of the drop m productivity, which were many and 
complex, were mdependent of the apphcation of the law on the wk- 
week of 38 hours 40 mmutes The fall of productivity had begun before 
the application of the week of 38 hours 40 mmutes, without its bemg 
possible to attribute this fffil to a sudden shortage of minmg eqmpment 
The French employers delegate considered, m common wth the other 
employers, that an international agreement on the basis of a work-week 
of 38 hours 45 minutes was not capable of reahsation at present Under 

It improbable that Governments 
vould agree to bind themselves by a formal undertaking to the Inter- 
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national Labour Organisation, even on some other bases A way out 
mi^ht perhaps be found, hoAsever, on the lines of the conclusions of the 
Oflice Report, ^\hlch contained, for instance, the practical suggestion 
of 11 regular shifts spread out over a workmg fortnight with a reasonable 
allowance of extra shifts to be placed at the disposal of undertakings 
in order to meet fluctuations in demand The exchange of views during 
the course of this Meeting w'ould also help to pro^ude Governments 
wuth a body of very useful information, which each would have to 
complete by a thorough study of these complex problems, and on the 
basis of wdiich they could formulate the decisions w'hich each would have 
to take for itself 

That he had faith in the w’ork of this Meeting w'as declared by the 
employers' delegate of the Netherlands In his view, the Meetmg must 
lead to some positive result m that its members \vould not separate 
without formulating a body of guiding bnes which would permit the 
International Labour Conference to find a solution, at least temporarily, 
of a problem which had concerned the International Labour Orgamsation 
for nearly ten years He was pleased to note the good wiU on the part 
of both the employers and the workers and hoped that the discussion 
of the specific points w'ould prove that the employers and the workers 
alike of the coal-mming industry reahsed their economic and social 
duties both 

With regard to the safety and the health of coal mmers in the Nether- 
lands, it was submitted that a distmct improvement had been m progress 
during recent years Betw'een 1930 and 1936, a penod when the output 
of unaerpound w'orkers per man-shift was rismg from 1,690 to 2,670 kgs , 
the accident rate bad fallen, per one hundred thousand tons raised, from 
73 to 40, fatal accidents m particular had declined from a rate of 0 23 
to 0 12, the number of workers absent for reasons of sickness had also 
dropped considerably As for the average number of w'orkers absent 
from work each day owing to sickness, the percentage had dechned 
sharply between 1935 and 1937 Comparisons of mortahty rates betw'een 
the w'hole population of the Netherlands and that of the mmmg areas, 
mdicated that the status of the mmmg workers as regards health was 
favourable Figures on the retirement of w'orkers because of mvahdity 
show'ed further that mvalidity among mme workers had decreased 
enormously during the last five years Despite the small dechne of the 
actual cash wages of Netherlands coal mmers between 1931 and 1938, 
the cost of living had fallen much more than proportionally, so that the 
real w'ages of the mme workers w'ere greater than they had been m 1931 
On a comparative basis, the w'age rates of Netherlands coal mmers w'ere 
the highest of any mmmg district m Europe save the Ruhr Despite 
some fall m the average w'orkmg force of the Netherlands coal mmes 
betw'een 1930 and 1936, the unemployment figure was very low at present 
because most of the w'orkers laid off were either foreign nationals or else 
Netherlands nationals w'ho had reached retirement age 

It was submitted by the employers' delegate of Poland that the three 
economic problems that they had to face concerned marketmg, pnees, 
and costs of production Poland was extremely nch m coal resources, 
had developed large productive facihties by hea%'y mvestments of capital, 
but if it w'as to maintain the output capacity of its mmes, it had to be 
pro's'ided wath foreign markets on a much larger scale than was the case 
at present In the w'ant of an economic agreement to which the principal 
coal-producmg countries would be parties, the problem of mamtammg 
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Poland’s present markets and of developing additional market pos- 
sibilities would raise the question of prices, which was to say tlie question 
of costs of production E\cn if the Polish employers could share the 
view's of the w'orkers as to the social importance of reducing hours of 
work in coal mines, their mam concern would have to bo to avoid an 
increase of costs of production Attention w'as drawn to the fact that 
the real value of the daily w'ages enjoyed hj the families of Polish miners 
had undergone a considerable increase since 1929, and that this increase 
had occurred in spite of the fall of output and of prices It was also 
stressed that under the highly-developed sjstom of social insurance 
which characterised the coal-mining industry' in Poland, the contributions 
made by employers averaged between 16 to 17 per cent of the total 
wage bill, and reached 20 per cent in the Silesian coal fields Tins w'as 
believed to be the heaviest burden met by the employers of any country 
for social msurance on account of sickness and old age The recent 
social progress m the coal mines of Poland, including reduced hours of 
work, had laid a very heavy burden on the collicnes of that country 
Their present economic status was largely influenced by the absence of 
mtemational commercial agreements and by cut-throat competition in 
the world markets In view' of these facts, it was doubtful whether 
Poland would find it possible to maintain its present conditions of work 
m coal mming, and, more specifically, whether it could continue to keep 
dowTi hours of work to their present limits Nevertheless, an enquiry 
mto the economic problems ol coal mining might facilitate the solution 
of certam social questions and create, at the same time, more favourable 
conditions for copmg with the problems which this Meeting had to 
consider^ 

It was submitted by the employers' delegate of Yugoslavia that this 
W’as an essentially agncultural. country, w'here, because the coal mines 
drew three-fourths of their labour supply from untrained peasants, the 
collieries were suffering from a lack of skilled labour Output per man- 
shift was unusually low in this country, it was further declared, not only 
because skilled workers were wanting, but also because capital was 
lacking to provde collieries with modem plant and equipment, while 
at the same tune the lignite deposits that were being worked were of 
low calorific Vedue Despite these difficulties, the collieries of Yugo- 
slaiua worked an 8-hour clay and a 48-hour week in accordance with the 
terms of the legislation of 1924 Given the unusual length of winding 
tune and of travellmg time, the effective time spent at the face did not 
exceed from to 7 hours a day Output was further restricted 
because of many national and religious holidays, agricultural market 
days, etc , which did not exist in other coal-mining countnes In fhe 
State mines which were working at a full capacity, operations did not 
average more than 4 9 days of 8 hours each week which would make an 
average w'ork-w eek of 39 hours It would be out of the question,thercfor e, 
to contemplate a further reduction of hours of work in the collienes of 
Yugoslavia until an adequate supply of skilled labour was made available 
until the mines were equipped in a suitable manner, and as long as the 
workers in mines did not feel the need of working more regularly More- 
o^ er, many more important measures for raising the standard of living 
among Yugoslavian mine workers remained to be put info effect before 
proposals for shorter hours of work could be entertained In Yugo- 
slaMa the 8-hour working day applied to mines and stnet control was 
assured by the Mines Corps 
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C. — Statements of the Workers’ Delegates 

All of the spokesmen of the workers’ group were agreed that the 
social and economic conditions of coal mining to-day called for the 
shortening of hours of work internationally In large part, their 
arguments were based on the general circumstances, economic and 
social, asserted to prevail in all countries where coal is mined In 
large part, also, their argi.iments went back to what were held to 
be the particular characteristics of individual national economies 
It would be convenient, therefore, to present separately, first the 
general arguments held to justify the shortening of hours of work 
in coal mines in all countries, and then the special arguments held 
to justify the application of this reform in particular countries 

'^^^llle admitting the close kinship of the economic to the social 
among the factors wdiioh bear upon the reduction of working hours 
in coal mines, the spokesmen of the workers’ group stressed the 
special social reasons, which, m their view, justified coal miners 
in claiming a preferred status among industrial workers as regards 
the hours of work The underground toil of the coal mmer, it was 
stated, was unusually laborious, painful, fatigumg and dangerous 
By the nature of his work, the underground coal mmer was cons- 
tantly exposed to risks, much greater than m other industrial 
occupations, of industrial accidents and occupational diseases 
Statistics were quoted for a' number of countries to show the high 
frequency of industrial accidents and occupational diseases among 
coal-mming groups, it w^as urged that these statistics made clear 
the unhealthful and dangerous character of the coal mmer’s daily 
tasks Withm recent years, it was further argued, the increased 
use of machmes in coal mmmg together with the speedmg up of 
mming operations, had acted to raise the accident rates in coal 
mines and to deteriorate the general health of mmers In the 
interest, therefore, of safety and health, coal mmers ought to enjoy 
shorter workmg hours, this would not only protect them from all 
the accidents and all the diseases to w'hich industrial fatigue is an 
important contributory factor, but would also mmimise the period 
durmg which coal mmers w'ere exposed to the unavoidable risks 
and hazards of their daily toil 

The existence, in certain countries, of a large mass of perma- 
nently unemployed coal mmers was stressed as another major 
reason of social weight for reducing the hours of work In other 
industries, when employment opportunities w'ere restricted by the 
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shimkage of demand, the v,orker5 might in the course of time find 
nevr occupations or migrate to other regions. But in coal mining 
there v ere special obstacles v hich effectively blocked any such 
occupational or regional readjustments on a large scale. Coal 
imners v.ere highly skilled and highly specialised v.'orkers; their 
great economic asset lay in their mastership over one particular 
craft. Tbus. Yrheu employment opportunities in coal mining 
contracted, the contraction of the sldlJed labour force occupationally 
attached to the industry vas much less than proportional. To 
re-employ the sldlled mining vrorkers v.ho novr found themsch'es 
facing the prospect of permanent nnemployment. there vras only 
one adequate solution: the shortenmg of hours of v.ork. It vras all 
the more imperative to apply this solution in that many of the 
unemployed miners vere middle-aged men vnth suhstantial family 
responsibilities vrbo. v.'hen approaching the age of 55 or even 
50 years, found that under the present regime of vorking hours 
the industry vras tending to close its doors against them. It vras 
likevise imperative that the shorter v-ork-vreek be applied at once: 
for the rising trend of mechanisation, particxilaxly in the develop- 
ment of mechanical loading appliances, seemed to point tovrard 
a very considerable expansion of technological unemployment 
among coal miners in the years to come. 

In the large voimne of eristing technological unemployment 
caused by the increased use of machines in the recent past, the 
spokesmen of the *^orkers‘ group saw another reason, of mired 
social and economic charac-ter. vrhy coal miners should he placed 
under a favourable reghne of Lours of vrork. .Attention vras dravn 
to the rapid advance of coal mmmg m many countries to virtually 
a complete mechanisation of cutting and Levmg. .A.ttention vras 
likevise drs-m to the rapid advances already made, and to the 
lakeliLood of still more rapid progress in the near future, in the use 
of machmery for the loading of coal. Statistics vrere advanced 
to sbovT that in all countries the productivity of coal miners, 
particularly of imderground vorkers. had been rising, ^dthont a 
notevrorthy break, to ever higher hvels. This expansion of output 
per man-shift and per man-day had taken on particularly large 
dimerzsions since 1S29. Given the sharp fall in the demand for 
coal, for vhich the vorld depression Lad been primarily resporisible. 
the inevitable eTecl to engender an ever greater mass of techno- 
logical unemployment The repercussions of the technological 
fac'or upon the unemployment of coal miners could be seen bv the 
fact that, in many countries, partial and full unemployment vas 
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widespread even to-day — despite, on the one hand, the temporary 
upsurge of industrial activity m 1936-1937 and the rearmament 
boom of that period, and despite, on the other, the considerable 
contraction of the labour force occupationally attached to coal 
mmmg over the course of the past decade 

It was the mechamsation of mining which was largely responsible 
for coal mmmg’s present status as an mdustry of excess capacity, 
vnth a large quota of idle productive facilities capable of producing 
more coal than the market was willmg and able to consume But 
where mechanisation expressed itself, on the side of plant and equip- 
ment, in an excess of productive facibties, it likevose expressed 
itself on the side of labour, and given the hours of work which now 
were m force, m a surplus of labour supply To bring aU that idle 
labour back into useful employment, to pro^^de all these unem- 
ployed workers with an adequate livelihood, to place purchasing 
power m the hands of those who had none or little of it at present, 
the shortening of the work-week vas the remedy best to the point 
The spokesmen of the workers’ group took pains to explam that, 
far from opposing mechanisation, they welcomed it, to the extent 
that workers received an equitable share of the benefits and 
advantages deriving therefrom Socially speaking, mechanisation 
lightened the coal mmer’s toil, an end desirable in itself, and also 
protected him from the accidents and diseases which could be 
attributed to industrial fatigue Economically speaking, mechanis- 
ation lowered the cost of production by increasing output per 
manshift or per man-hour It thus helped to maintum or enlarge 
the markets for coal by protecting this solid fuel against the compe- 
tition of oil, natural gas and water power, and by minimising tlie 
incentive for coal consumers to explore new wajs and means of 
augmenting fuel economies m the consumption of coal But it was 
altogether unjust and unreasonable to shut out the workers from 
the benefits of mechanisation by allowang all of its ndvantagf’s to 
accrue to mine owners exclusively m the form of larger profit<; or 
to coal consumers exclusively m the form of lower prices In 
demanding a shorter work-week, the coal miners were therefore 
demanding nothing more than that they be permitted to share in 
the henefits and ad\antagcs which the progrc';' of tf’chmr d efii- 
ciency had made pos''il>lo If mechanisation under the i->^gim*' of 
working hours pre\ ailing up to now, liad be:‘n resjionsiMe for th^ 
growth of IcelmologiLil unemjilojmenl it liktwi-e b'^re within it 
tho seeds of great ad\ anecs ni the working < ondif ion- of i o"-] n.mor- 
But, for the fruition of the-o possibitities. shorti^r vorlin- hours 
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Wds the indispensable prehminarv condition This reform was the 
only measure adequate to the task of eliminating the surplus of 
labour in an industry where the interplay of supply and demand 
factors had brought about a state of over-capacity. 

It was denied by the spokesmen of the workers that the intro- 
duction of shorter -vsorkmg hours would raise the cost of mining 
coal m such a manner as to cause a displacement of demand from 
coal to other forms of energj’^ or as to stimulate considerable fuel 
economies m the consumption of coal On the one hand, the trend 
was nmning so strongly m favour of further mechanisation that 
the shortenmg of hours of work would very soon be compensated by 
mcreased output per man -shift, the latter movement ^^ould go 
on m any event, even if working hours were not reduced The 
temporary fall of productivity that had been obsem’^ed in certain 
countries following the mtroduction of a shorter work-week for 
coal min ers was entirely ovung to special factors which had nothing 
to do with the shorter work-week On the other hand, although 
labour costs were admittedly the prmcipal factor in the total costs 
of mmmg coal, there were very large spreads between the cost of 
coal at the mme and its delivered price to final consumers These 
spreads between mining costs and delivered prices w'ere the result 
of transportation and handlmg charges, the costs of wdiolesale and 
retail distribution, the profit margins of dealers m coal, etc It 
followed that a nse, if any, in the costs of mmmg coal as a conse- 
quence of the reduction of hours of wnrk, wnuld exercise a strictly 
limited effect upon the real price of coal to the reki consumers of 
that fuel 

It was a mistaken pomt of view, the spokesmen of the workers’ 
group urged further, to argue that the necessity of competition in 
the mtemational coal trade ruled out the practicability of a reduc- 
tion of working hours m coal mmes on the part of the countries 
represented at this Meeting It was clear, on the contrary, that the 
shorter work-week w'as an essential labour reform to which the 
actual state of affairs in the mtemational coal trade lent the possi- 
bilities of practical and immediate application 

First, to the extent that differences of labour costs m mining w^ere 
of any weight in the competition between coal-exportmg countries, 
these differences affected w'hat was, after all, only a mmor share 
of production or consumption of coal Foreign trade m coal wns 
responsible for no more than a tenth of the total coal trade, domestic 
and foreign Second, differences of labour costs m mining w^ere of 
restricted importance m determining the prices at w^hich the various 
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exporting connlrios supplied solid fuel to the several importing 
markets. Tins was the consequence, in the foreign no less than m 
the domestic trade, of the many transportation, handling and 
distribution charges retail and wholesale profit margins, etc , which 
serA'cd to create wide spreads bet\^een coal prices at the mine and 
coal prices to final consumcis Third, differences between countries 
in the eosts of mining coal had very little to do, in actual fact, 
vitli determining vliich exporters should supply coal to which 
importers, and just what tonnages were going to be supplied The 
movements of coal between exporting and importing countries 
m Europe were governed only to a very minor extent by diver- 
gencies in national costs of production The important governing 
factors \serc preferential trade treaties (covering a host of commod- 
ities other than and as well as cool), clearing agreements, quota 
limitations and cartel arrangements such as, for example, the 
European coke cartel All of the European countries were deeply 
involved, as exporters or as importers of coal, in this network of 
trade treaties, clearing agreements, quota systems and cartel 
arrangements In addition to all this, political factors as well as 
military alliances m certain cases played a large role in determining 
the movements of coal and the quantities of coal movmg in the 
European coal trade 

It was completely mistaken, therefore, to assume that the 
absence of certain countries, particularly Germany, from this 
Meeting, and the probability that they would not ratify an inter- 
national Convention to shorten hours of work in coal mmes, consti- 
tuted a genuine barrier to positive action here and now Wule 
it was true that hours of work in German3’'’s coal mines were longer 
than the corresponding hours in other countries, it was not for 
this reason that Germany’s coal exports had enjoyed a large advance 
during recent years The causes of this advance were, instead, the 
same complex of commercial, monetary, political and military 
factors which explained why, m general, the buying and selling of 
coal in the European coal trade was largely dissociated from the 
differences of mining costs between the various exportmg countries 
Thus, the countries which belonged to the International Labour 
Organisation had a perfectly free hand to proceed at once with 
the introduction of essential labour reforms in coal mming, and 
need have no fear that the application of such measures would 
handicap them m their competition -with Germany or wth any 
other countries that staj^ed outside of the mtemational agreement 
to reduce the hours of work 
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On the social plane, moreover, it was intolerable that the con- 
ditions of coal miners m other European countries should be 
governed by the conditions prevailing among the \\orkcrs \\ho 
were subject to what was characterised as Germany’s dictatorial 
regime The fundamental purpose of the International Labour 
Organisation was, after all, to prevent and eliminate the practices 
condemned as social dumping; that is, competition arising out of 
differences m hours of labour, wage rates, and other uorking 
conditions The aim should therefore be to raise labour standards 
as far as possible to the best prevailing standards of the socially 
advanced countries This meant that the prevention of social 
dumpmg was to he achieved by an equalisation and a unification 
of working standards in the different countries But the wmrkers 
of the socially advanced countries certainly did not intend to allow 
a deterioration of their labour standards to the levels of the less 
advanced countries In this connection the logical inference which 
flowed from the employers’ argument relatmg to the absence of 
Germany from the International Labour Organisation was that 
hours of work m other European countries should be lengthened 
to the 9 hours a day said to obtam m Germany Because they 
rejected the economic premises which imderlay the employers’ 
argument, the workers also rejected the inferences which were to 
be drawn from these premises. And, m any event, moreover, 
the workers had no mtention whatever of surrendering, because 
of inferior labour standards in Germany or elsewhere, such advances 
toward better workmg conditions as they had already achieved 
by the dmt of long struggle 

The employers were further mistaken, the spokesmen of the 
workers’ group urged, when they argued that the true solution of 
the world coal problem lay m the estabhshment of mternational 
coal cartels International cartels might have some merits m 
that they served to stabihse competition and prices, although 
considerable precautions would always have to be taken to guard 
against their developmg into harmful private monopolies of pro- 
ducers and exporters Be this as it may, it was a fact that inter- 
national cartels failed to stnke at the root of the world coal pro- 
blem The fundamentals of that problem were constituted by 
the co-existence of excess capacity m plant and equipment and of a 
surplus labour force suffering from tendencies to permanent 
unemployment for technological and other reasons The formation 
of cartels concerned with the regulation of output, sales and prices 
would accomplish by itself nothing toward the problem of finding 
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out thst the hicbs-sl man-sHri oa‘pu‘ "v^'cS rescbed hr mine 
in the ir-est-paid I'emcm. and the Icwast Lt mire wrrkers in ~E>r^ 
paid region?. Thus Isicur cosis per ton vrere said io rarr inve’-se. 
•vriiii ‘ne Trages paid io f'oal miners. 


V 


The « r~J cnr rf Frc^^r-c ceniea ihs* the mtroauc'icn of tee 

shorter ■prork-^eek had heen a C‘On'~ib'uto”T fac'or to the rorent fali cf 
prodnetiTitT amrnc c^ai miners. This fall cf man-shift onlpn* 'pvss cne 
to the faSnre to maintain plant and emaipmen* du~ing the depres^en 
and the neressity of hirinn new and cn* rained w-i-kers "r-hen reooTeiy 
set in. The factors which jnstified the earlier demands c: the workers 
Io<r shortened hours — increased mechanisation, redurei o olcme ci 
employment, increased entpu*. sickness and invalidity — were he’d t? 
he jnst as operative in*emationalIy to-day as they ■=ver had been m the 
TJas*. for the re-covery of mi nin g prodnetion had hw,nght C'nly limited 
leenehts t»:« the coal miners. fo>r interna* ional cartel', the Frei:''n 
miners conid he in*erested in them only if they were negotiated openly, 
submitted to Governments, and placed under the c-on*rol of the League 
of Ivations. 


The wn eiw C'le^cle of irt British JEr'rb'e c’-d ^£s '-'mr’VnJ czc:<^€rs 
urred that the existence of a ccnsiderahle maes cf unemployment in 
the collieries of that country, particularly these cf Siuth VVales. was a 
complete refutation ci the argument that ocal mining was not at present 
burdened down with an excess of productive capacity. Attention was 
also drawn to the remarkahle increase in the prohts of British colliery 
owners during recent years — mem 6.2dd. per ten in 1535 to Is. 2.76i. 
■jeer ton in 1537 — as compared vdth the limifed rise of wages and eaminns. 
This expansion of average preSts per ton was held to cemrnstrate the 
Snancial canaerty of Brrtisn -cclheries to meet the cost hurdens. such 
as they might be. of a shorter working day. It was also asserted that 
under the sysiem of de*eimining wages in British coal mines by the 
ascertainment cf proht margins, the workers themselves had paid for 
abou* So per cent, ci the henents rendered to them under the opereticn 
of the I'liners' Welfare Fund. In Great Britain, as in other countries, 
it was further stated, output per man-shift had experienced a strong 
rise, while accident rates rose as the work-shift was lennthened and fell 
as the lennth of the werk-shift was shortened. 


The 'V-r/rT-j^' cBozXo iie .Yer^e-lurc-s uciutel out that the relative 
laf*k of unemployment in that country was owmg m part to the dismissal 
of foreign workers and in part to the fart that the younger generation, 
which cculd net Snd employment in coal mines, was not included in the 
unemployment regi5*er5 of that trade. The Netherlands workers' 
delegate conSrmed the data breught forward by the emn! overs' delesate 
of hiE country relative to the srtuation of the national coal-mininn 
industry. It was true that the conditions of work were hetter in the 
Netherlands than in other countries and that the working hours in the 
Netherlanes had been, until a few years ano. shorter than those applied 
elseovhere. Despite the shortness of the vmrking hours in Netherlands 
ccal mines, man-shift output reached hiuher levels there than were 
'sgi^cred m other ccuutmes. The Netherlands workers' delegate thanked 
the empl'yers' delegate of his ccuutrv for the latter's on’er of coHahcra- 
t:‘"n and f:r ins appeal to the goc-d wul rf eJL and made for ins own part 
an appeal to the ' feetinn cn behalf cf the ycunn unemployed tc whom 
th-= fu'ure seemed closed. 




m. — EXAMINATION OF POINTS SUBMITTED TO THE MEETING 


In section D of Part III of the Report, the Office had drawTi the 
attention of the hleeting to a nnmher of points connectea mth 
any future regidations for the reduction of hours of work in coal 
mines which, m its view, required re-exammation, either because 
the solutions previously arrived at appeared to be capable of 
improvement or because the pomts concerned related to new pro- 
blems 

Before the Meetmg proceeded to consider these points, the 
representative of the employers’ group on the Govemmg Body 
recalled that the Meetmg, convened by the Governing Body, was 
of an advisory nature It had not only the right but the duty to 
examine the questions submitted to it by the Office The result 
of its exammation would be embodied in the report of the Meetmg 
to be submitted to the Govermng Body 

During the exammation of the first of the pomts submitted by 
the Office, differences of opimon arose as to the procedure to be 
adopted The question was raised as to whether the Meetmg had 
the right to modify the form of the questions before it and to discuss 
the rephes to be made to these questions A further question was 
raised as to whether the Meetmg could or should vote on questions 
either of form or of substance FoUovung a lengthy discussion, the 
Meetmg ultimately decided to refer these problems of procedure to 
its Officers 

In accordance with the recommendations of its Officers, the 
Meetmg unanimously resolved to consider successively each of the 
points figuring m the Office report It was decided that any 
delegate might propose amendments or additions to the text of 
the questions, explam such amendments and even mdicate the 
replies he would wash to have made to the questions asked It 
vas also agreed that no votes should be taken 

The report of the Meetmg to the Govermng Body would reproduce 
the proposals made and summarise the ^^ews expressed and the 
arguments put forward 
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1 Nature of the Convention 

In its report the Office raised the question whether the proposed 
international regulations should take the form of a special Con- 
vention for the reduction of hours of work in coal mines, or be 
included in a general Convention also covering coal mmes 

In this connection, the Office proposed the foUovnng question 

Should the international regulations concerning the reduction of 
hours of work m coal mmes take the form of a special Convention 
or be included in a Convention appljnng to industry m general ? 

The Government delegates of the United States of America and of France, 
and the French vorhers' delegate speaking on behalf of the workers’ 
group, expressed a preference for a special international Convention 
for coal mmes 

The French ivorhcrs' delegate, voicing the opimon of his group, pointed 
out that in aU countries mmers had always been covered by special 
schemes, and that a special Convention was essential m view of the 
problems peculiar to the regulation of hours of work m mmes Accord- 
ingly, the workers’ group considered that the question should be 
framed as follows 

Should the international regulations concerning the reduction 
of hours of w'ork m coal mmes take the form of a special Convention ? 

2 Limits of the Daily and Weekly Hours spent m the Mine 

The fixing of the daily or w^eekly number of hours of work is 
the central point of all regulations concermng hours of w^ork 

In its report, the Office referred to the fact that the proposed 
Draft Convention prepared in 1936 fixed the workmg day at 7% 
and the working week at 38% hours, but it also pointed out that 
proposals for an 8 -hour day and 40-hour week were made when the 
proposed Draft Convention was discussed Although the com- 
petent Committee did not retain these proposals for further con- 
sideration in 1936, the Office suggested that the Governments 
should be consulted once more m regard to them It also considered 
it desirable to provide for the possibihty of making any other 
proposals 

The Office accordmgly drafted the question concernmg the limits 
of the daily and weekly hours spent m the mme as follows 

\^^aat are the daily and weekly hours on which it would seem 
possible to reach an agreement 

7^/4 hours a day and 3S^U hours a week, or S hours a day and 
40 liours a w’eek, or other hours ? 

The Belgian Government delegate observed that it might he inferred 
from the manner in which the question was framed that the number 
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of working days in the week would always be five He pointed out 
that under the French system the 5-day week was normally worked, 
but that a 6-day week was possible smce making up of lost time was 
allowed. In the latter case, the week of 38V« hours was calculated as an 
average. The Belgian -A.ct of 1936 pro^^ded that hours of work might 
be reduced to 40 inlhe week m dangerous trying, or unhealthy indust nes 
or sections of industries Accordingly, hours of work in Belgian mines 
were at present 45 in the week and in the day. On the other hand, 
the Belcian Government stated in reply to the questionnaire sent out 
by the International Labour Oflice in 1936 that it was in favour of a 
40-hour week and a 7-hour day. It was for these reasons that theBelgian 
Government asked that the possibility of calculatinc hours of work 
as an average over a number of weeks should be considered 

Following this speech, the Belgian Government adviser gave the 
Meeting a detailed account of the systems worked out by the Belgian 
Office of Mines showing the methods contemplated by the Office for 
calculating average hours of work In describing this system, the 
speaker drew the attention of the Meetmg m particular to the value 
of a combination of 5-day and 6-day weeks as a method of secunng an 
average working week of, for example, 40, 42 or 45 hours, wath a workmg 
day of 7, 7% 7V< or 8 hours. Various systems contemplated aimed at 
concentratmg hours of work on a smaller number of days This had 
two results: the reduction of the relative traveUmg time underground, 
with a consequent increase m the hours of actual work at the coal face, 
and an increase in the amount of spare time accumulated on entirely 
free days. In conclusion, he stressed the value of a worldng week 
calculated as an average and the advisabdity of prondmg for the 
possibihty of fixing an Werage workmg week to be calculated over a 
period composed of 6-day and 5-daT weeks. 

Vith this object in view, he proposed the following amendment to 
the question as drafted by the Office: 

Limit of the daily and weekly hours spent m the mine' 

a. DaDy time* 

(a) Limitation of daily time spent m the nune, for any worker, 
to 38’/^ hours 
(i) -Other hmits. 

b. Weekly time: 

(c) limitation of weeklv tune spent m the nune, for anv worker 
to 38*/^ hours. 

(i) Limitation tu 40 hours as an average, calculated over a 
period consistmg of 6-day weeks and 5-dav weeks 
(c) Other hmits 

The Polish Government adviser, on behalf of the Pohsh Delegation, 
proposed that the Meetmg should either delete the two limits suggested 
under pomt 2 as drafted by the Office, or add a third limi t of 7y> hours- 
m the day and 45 hours m the week. In the view of the Pohsh Govern- 
ment delegation the latter limit, which represents the hours at present 
worked m two countries would have the best chance of being adopted 
as an international standard The speaker also stated that the Pohsh 
Government was desuous of secunng a real reduction m dadv hours of 
vork and could not accept any scheme based on a 5-dav week 
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The French Government substitute delegate supported the proposal of 
the Belgian Government delegate, statnm that the 5-day week had 
appeared to be the best system for the French coal-mmmg mdustry 
Although m particular cases a 6-day week might be necessary for 
techmcal reasons, it was generally recogmsed that the 5-day week was 
the most economical system for reducing hours of work From the 
social standpoint, it was quite impossible for France to go back on the 
5-day week If, therefore, a compromise could be found which would 
secure agreement with the delegations from other countries, it would 
only be on the basis of a succession of 5-day and 6-day weeks Such a 
system w ould not prevent any other country from keepmg to the 6-day 
week, but at the same time it would leave the door open to other mterest- 
ing combinations 

The French workers' delegate stated on behalf of the workers’ group 
that the miners adhered firmly to the principle of a 7 % hour day They 
considered that the facts had proved that the reduction of hours to 
38% m the week did not have the disastrous consequences on which 
such great stress had been laid by the employers’ representatives 
With regard to the amendment proposed by the Belgian Government 
delegate, the workers’ group emphasised the value and necessity of 
fixmg an exact limit to daily hours of work, and accordingly regarded 
it as essential that the question of the daily hrmt of hours of work 
should figure among the recommendations to be submitted to the 
Governing Body 

The Netherlands Government adviser stated that if the proposed 
Convention were to contain some such provision as was suggested by 
the Pohsh Government delegation (734 hours in the day and 45 hours 
m the week), his country would have to ask that provision be made for 
makmg good hours worked short of 7^^ on any one day — for instance, 
hours lost on Saturday 

The United States workers' delegate^ as the representative of 600,000 
Umon coal miners in Amenca, declared that he joined wholeheartedly 
m the efforts to shorten and equahse hours of work m coal mmes through- 
out the world, but that American workers reserved the nght to continue 
their own efforts to secure a 5-day week and a 6-hour day regardless 
of the action or opinion of the Tnpartite Meeting The same reserv-^ation 
applied to the other points under discussion 

3 Gradual Application of the Regulations 

The Office had suggested in its report that proAusion might be 
made for the gradual reduction of hours of work in coal mmes 
where an immediate application of the 38%-hour week in full 
would meet with serious difficulties 

Accordmgly, the Office had proposed the establishment, for a 
period to be decided, of a transitional scheme providing for eleven 
7%-hour shifts in each fortnight, six shifts being vorked in the" 
first week and five shifts in the following one Its pioposals were 
framed as follows 

If the immediate application of the SS^i-hour week p^o^'ed 
difficult, would it be desirable to make pronsion for a transitional 
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scheme, lastmg 2 to 4 years, on the basis of weekly hours raging 
from 38% (5 shifts of 7% hours each weeklj) to 46^ (6 shifts of 
7% hours each weekly) as, for example, a sjstcm of 11 shifts of 
7% hours each per fortnight, of which 6 shifts would be worked 
one week and 5 the next ^ 

The apphcation of the transitional scheme would be left to the 
discretion of the competent national authonty and rmght cover 
all coal mmes m the country or certain categories of mines or certain 
minmg distncts 

The Belgian Government delegate proposed to amend the Office text 
as follows. 

(c) If the immediate apphcation of the 38%-hour week or 
the 40-hour week proved difficult, a transitional scheme, lasting 2 to 
4 years, on the basis of weekly hours ranging from 38 V4 or 40 hours 
(5 shifts of 7 % or 5 hours each weekly) to 46% or 48 (6 shifts of 
7 % or 5 hours each weekly), as for example, a system of 11 shifts 
of 1^/4 or 8 hours each fortnight, of which 6 shifts would be worked 
one week and 5 the next 

(6) Other transitional schemes consistmg of either a reduction 
of the daily tune spent in the mine, or the elimination of days of 
work, or a combination of the two systems 

The Belgian Government adviser pointed out that as the Belgian 
Government had previously supported the adoption of a 40-hour week, 
provision should lomcaUy be made, under pomt 3, for the alternative 
of a 40-hour week alongside the 38%-hour week proposed by the Office 
He further observed that paragraph (&) of his amendment made provision 
for various transitional schemes hased on different combinations of the 
two methods of the reduction of dady hours and the reduction of the 
number of days worked 

The United States Government delegate stated that there was at present 
no Federal law in the Umted States limiting hours of work m coal mines, 
but that general legislation aiming at the setting of maximum hours 
of work and mimmum rates of pay was pendmg m the American Congress 
Hours of w'ork in the bituminous coal mdustry m the United States of 
America were fixed by collective agreement at 7 in the day and 35 in 
the week, but in practice the number of hours actually worked was less 
than the number provided for in the collective agreement; miners 
(hewers) and loaders in 1936 worked on the average 35 3 hours or 
36 houis mclusive of the lunch period and of travel tune. 

He would regret to see any interruption m the tendency towards the 
adoption of a 5-day week such as might result from the acceptance 
of tne Belgian Government adviser’s proposal 

The French Government substitute delegate submitted a proposal which 
he pointed out, represented a considerable effort to facditate the general 
adoption of an agreed text His proposal consisted m substitutmg for 
the words “ 2 to 4 years ” m paragraph (a) of the amendment suggested 
by the Belgian Government delegate, the words “ 2 years ’ . Md in 
suggesting, instead of the scheme provided for in the rest of the para- 
graph, an arrangement consistmg of eleven 7 %-hour shifts m the fort- 
uighl, SIX shifts being worked in the first week and five in the foUowmg 
week, or a system of six 7-honr shifts m the week. The solution proposed 
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by the French Government ilms consisted m the adoption of a 42-hour 
week as an average as a transitional and temporary measure 

The French worhers' delegate declared that the workers’ group was 
firmlv attached to the figure of 38% hours, but that m order to give 
fresh proof of their conciliatorj' attitude and of their desire for the success 
of a Con\ontion applving to the coal-minmg industrj’^, he was prepared 
to accept the proposal made in the name of the French Government 

The delegate of the United States Government, while noting that the 
proposal mamlj’^ affected the European coal-mimng mdiistrj^ recorded 
Ins opinion that the conciliatory attitude of the Government and workers’ 
delegates of France desewed the approbation of the Meeting 


4 Making up Lost Time 

The Office provided for the possibility of making up for slufts 
lost m case of collective stoppages resulting from various causes 
and to tins end suggested putting the following question 

Should pro^^slon he made in the international regulations for 
making up shifts lost through collective stoppages due to pubhc or 
local holidays, accidents, etc ? 

If so, v-nthin what period should lost time he made up and what 
should he the maximum possible extension (of hours or of shifts) 
for this purpose ? 

The Polish Government substitute delegate stated his opposition to 
the pnnciple of makmg up lost tune Nevertheless, m order to allow for 
the special position of each country and the desire to arrive at inter- 
national regulations concernmg hours of work m coal mines, the Pohsh 
Government would not object to the proposed system for makmg up 
of lost time 

The French Government substitute delegate made clear that the French 
regulations are entirely based on the proposed Draft Convention discussed 
by the International Labour Orgamsation m 1936, and that this is 
especially the case in regard to the makmg up of shifts lost by collective 
stoppages resultmg from public holidays or accidental mterruptions 
of work Up to the present time the system of makmg up lost time has 
worked quite satisfactorily The French Government therefore agreed 
that the question of makmg im lost tune should be mcluded in the 
recommendations made to the Govemmg Body 

The Belgian workers' delegate stated that the formula described m 
the detailed statement made by the Belgian Government adviser m 
fact imphed the makmg up of tune lost because of holidays 

5 Work on Sundai/s and Public Holidays 

The 1931 Convention on hours of work m coal mines, remsed 
in 1935, limits only daily hours of work, but it generally prohibits 
work in mines on Sundays and holidays and regulates the essential 
tasks which may be carried out on these days It is questionable 
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whether these provisions would be necessary in a Convention 
limiting weekly hours of work For this reason the Ofllce raised 
the following question 

Is it necessary to stipulate in the Convention that work on 
Sundays and pubhc holidays is prohibited, and as a corollary, to 
regulate the work that may be performed on sucb days ? 

. If so, are the provisions of the Draft Convention of 1935 satis- 
factory ? 

The French workers’ delegate recalled the difficulties that had arisen in 
regard to the prohibition of Sunday work, difficulties which had made 
necessary the revision of the Convention The technical questions in 
this regard were thus finally solved 


6 Extensions for Technical Reasons 

The solutions found m the Draft Convention of 1935 as well as 
m the proposed Draft Convention drawn up in 1936 in regard to 
extensions for technical reasons not havmg been entirely satisfactory 
to certain Governments, the Office had thought it advisable to 
submit them to a further esammation It therefore suggested 
the foUowmg questions 

(a) Is it possible to limit more strictly than w'as done in the 
Draft Convention of 1935 and than was mdicated m the proposed 
Draft Convention of 1936 the extensions authonsed for certain 
classes of workers employed on contmuous operations or on prepar- 
ing and termmatmg work ^ 

If so, what limits might be laid down ? 

(b) Is it necessary to make provision for extensions for techmcal 
reasons other than those mcluded m the Draft Convention of 1935 ? 

If so, what might these exceptions be, and w'hat should be the 
limits of the extensions m each case ? 

The French Government substitute delegate mdicated m this connection 
that the French regulations contam provisions for extensions for 
technical reasons suniJar to the pronsions appeanng m the Draft Conven- 
tions discussed by the Conference It had been necessary to prowde for 
special extensions m the case of mmes subject to sudden outbursts of gas 


7 Overtime placed at the Disposal of Undertakings 

The question of overtime is, after that of determining the figures 
for hours of work, one of the most important raised in regulatmg 
the hours of work The Office wondered if it would not be necessary 
to make the proposed mtemational regulations more flexible by 
provnding a larger credit of overtime than that fixed in the Conven- 
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tion of 1931, revised m 1935 (60 hours per week) To this end it 
suggested the follo^\lng question 

(o) Is it desirable to pro^^de a larger quota of overtime than 
that specified in the Conventions of 1931 and 1935 ? 

{b) If a supplementary quota of overtime is added to that 
pronded m the existing Conventions, is it desirable 

to make the utilisation of such overtime subject to special 
formalities, such as an agreement between the parties concerned, 
or 

to grant the supplementary quot^ durmg a transitional penod 
only ? 

(c) Is it desirable for practical reasons to fix the number of 
hours of overtime authorised for workers Jielow the surface m 
underground mines at a multiple of 7 % hours so that it vtU corres- 
pond to an exact number of shifts ? 

The Belgian Government adviser pomted out that the range of the 
possible daily limitations ha'vnng been extended, it would be necessary 
to complete the text of paragraph (c) as proposed by the Office by addmg 
after “ 7 % hours ” the words “ or of other daily limits ” 

The French employers' delegate recalled what he had said m the general 
discussion to show that the demand for coal fluctuates accordmg to 
the business cycle or seasonally whereas the system contemplated 
pro^^des for constant regular hours of vork It is nevertheless necessary 
that the mme be able to satisfy the needs of the market It would there- 
fore be well to seek the necessary flexibihty by granting either an over- 
time credit m hours or m shifts If no such fleribihty existed there might 
be serious social consequences resulting from the fluctuation of employ- 
ment which must be increased m the periods wffien the demand for 
coal increased and reduced m a period of crisis It is, however, necessary 
that a certam credit of overtime should be at the free disposal of the 
undertakmgs The Office, m its report, suggested this solution m pro- 
vidmg a global credit to be divided into two parts the first to be imme- 
diately at the disposal of the undertakmgs m accordance wath the 
economic needs of the moment while the second corresponded to needs 
of a national character of which the GoA^ernment was judge Decisions 
regarding the use of overtime left to the Government’s discretion were 
not always taken m good time The speaker therefore emphasised the 
advantage to Governments of a careful exammation of the question 
of extra shifts, and pomted out the practical value of leanng a certam 
quota of overtime freely at the disposal of imdertakmgs 

The French vorhers' delegate, speakmg on behalf of the workers’ group, 
said that the size of the overtime quota at the disposal of Governments 
m \new of national needs must be exactly defined, otherwise the proposed 
Convention might be rendered lUusory* 

The United States Government delegate pomted out that the method 
of calculatmg hours practised m his countri" was different from that 
obtammg m Emope, and expressed the hope that this position would 
be taken into account when the Convention was bemg drafted 



8 Utilisation oj CoUeciH'c Agreements for the Application of the 
International Regulations 

No observation was made on the proposals of the Oflicc 


9 Surface Worlcrs ot Underground Mines 

The Draft Conventions of 1931 and 1935 (Revised) applied in 
regard to underground mines exclusively to persons employed on 
underground work. In 1936. the Government of the United States 
of America requested that the scope of tJie regulations concerning 
hours of work in coal riimes he extended to cover surface A\orkers 
of imderground imnes. but at the competent Committee of the 
Conference, in face of differences of opinion on this subject, the 
representative of the United States Government did not insist 
on insertion of this point. Nevertheless he pomted out that this 
was a problem which should be examined by the International 
Labour Organisation and that the question of limiting the hours of 
work of surface workers would have to be reconsidered later. 

The Office accordingly suggested that (jovemments should be 
consulted on the following questions: 

(a) Is it possible to apply an identical hours of work scheme 
to the surface workers of underground coal mines and to industrial 
workers m general ? - 

{b) Is it preferable to include the surface workers of under- 
ground mmes in a Convention covering industry in general, or in 
a special Convention for coal nunes ? 

(c) If surface workers of underground nunes vere included in 
the Convention concemmg coal mines how should the distmction 
he made between the workWs covered by the regulations concemmg 
coal mines and those covered by the regulations concermng other 
industrial undertakinsrs ? In particular, what solution should be 
adopted for the problem of the staff of ancillary establishments, 
and if such estabhshments -were not included along with coal mines, 
how could the discrimination be made between workers employed 
m the minmg undertaking proper and those employed in ancdlary 
establishments ^ 

(d) Should the staff to be excluded be determined accordmET to 
the formula used for undeigroimd workers — exclusion of persons 
engaged in superwsion or 'management who do not ordmarily 
perform manum work — or should' some other formula be used, 
such as that adopted in the Draft Convention (1937) concemmg 
the reduction of hours of work in the textile industrv: exclusion 
of persons vho by reason of their special responsibih'ties are not 
subjected to the normal rules concerning hours of work ? 

(c)^ ould the scheme laid down in the proposed Draft Con- 
vention of 193G for the workers in open coal mines be satisfactory 
for the surface V orkers of imdeiground mmes ^ Under this scheme 
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the hours of work would not exceed 38% in the week, but they 
could be extended by the competent authority, after consultmg 
the organisations of employers and workers concerned, to 40 hours 
in the week with a quota of 200 hours of overtime, of which 100 could 
he worked only m the case of special reqmrements and by collective 
agreements 

The French workers' delegate, speakmg on behalf of the workers’ group, 
expressed the wish that surface workers should not be excluded from 
the scope of the special Convention for underground mines, at least 
special provisions should be laid down for them 

The United States Government delegate subscribed to the desire expressed 
by the workers’ group, and requested that, when the Govemmg Body 
was dealing with surface workers, it should take account of the situation 
in the Umted States, whore these workers are covered by the same 
collective agreements as underground workers 

The United States workers' delegate drew attention to the fact that 
according to the practice m his country surface workers had according 
to collective agreements the same hours of work as underground workers, 
and hoped that the Governmg Body would bear this special situation 
n mind 


10 Workers in open mines 

In the course of the discussion of point 9, the workers' delegate of the 
United States asserted that the system of collective contracts in his 
country coA'^ered not only surface workers m underground mines but 
also all workers in open pit mines The Governing Body, he urged, 
should bear these facts in mind His remarks vere supported by the 
Government and employers' delegates of the United States 


11 Special Schemes for Certain Countries 


12 Coming into Force and Duration of the Convention 


13 Revision of the Convention 

No obscrv’ation A\as made on the OlTicc proposals for points 
11, 12 and 13 


Draft Resolution 

IliiMug finished its exninmalion of the j'Oinls ‘^ubtnill-'d to it 
the Mectini: jirocccdcvi to cxaimnc thf‘ followum draft n'-olutiou 
prc'^ented In tlie Goa eminent delegate'- of the follow inr ^ountri- 
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United States of America, Belgium, British Empire, Chile, France, 
Netherlands, Poland. 


The Technical Tripartite I^Ieeting on the Coal-Mining Industry 

1 Taking account of the fact that the question of the reduction 
of hours of \sork in coal mines figures on the agenda of the June 1938 
Session of the International Labour Conference as part of the item 
concerning the generalisation of the reduction of hours of work, 

2 Notes that the proceedincs of the present Tripartite Meeting have 
provided the Oflice vith all tlie information and opinions necessary 
for drafting a questionnaire mth a view to the consultation of Govern- 
ments on the reduction of hours of work in coal mines, 

3 Records its behef that a discussion of the question of the reduction 
of hours of work in coal mines, as a first discussion at the June 1938 
Session of the International Labour Conference appears unnecessary, 

4 Expresses the opimon that, for the continuation of the work it 
would be desirable to proUde for the placing of the question of the 
reduction of hours of vork in coal mines on the agenda of the 1939 
Session of the International Labour Conference as a separate item and 
with a view to final discussion. 


Only the fourth paragraph of this draft gave rise to any discussion 

The British Employers' delegate speakmg on behalf of the employers’ 
representatives at the iNIeetmg, and the represcritatu’e of the employers'' 
group of the Gorerning Body maintained that this was a matter vhich 
was not withm the competence of the Meeting but rather one for the 
International Labour Conference in June 1938 to deal with The Auews 
of the emplovers’ representatives on the matters winch were referred 
to the tripartite meetmg by the Governing Bodv had been fully stated 
m the course of the discussion and would be recorded in the report 
Their observations on the resolution must therefore be limited to saying 
that they felt it was one which was outside their competence 

The Deputy Secretary-General of the Meeting, %'iemng the matter from 
the practical standpomt, stressed the great value of the suggestion- 
contamed in the fourth paragraph of the draft resolution.. He called 
to mmd the fact that the agenda of the Session of the International 
Labour Conference of June 1938 contains the question of the general- 
isation of the reduction of hours of work and that tlus question enibodies 
numerous forms of employment — ^industry commerce offices railwavs 
inland navigation, coal mines , further, that, m accordance with the 
Constitution of the Orgamsation each delegate is entitled to not more 
than two ad\nsers for each question on the agenda and that m all proba- 
bility most of the national delegations would not include adiusers either 
from Government Mmes Departments or from associations of mme- 
ovuers or from mme-vorkers unions There was thus a risk that the 
question of hours of work in nunes would be discussed without repre- 
sentatives of the mming industry The draft resolution contained a 
suggestion vhich would enable the Goieming Body and the Conference 
to surmount this serious difficulty 
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The representaWe of the employers' group of the Governing Body 
particularly urged that the Governing Body had summoned the experts 
present with a "snew to obtaimng an expression of expert opimon on the 
possibilities of reducmg hours of worlc in coal mines, in so far as the 
Meetmg expressed opinions of this sort it was not only mthm its rights 
but was simply doing its duty On the other hand, if the Meetmg were 
to do anything but give a techmcal opmion on a technical question, 
and if in particular it were to make a statement on the point of proce- 
dure, which it was for the Ckivernmg Body and the Conference alone to 
settle, it would be exceeding its own terms of reference 
The representative of the employers’ group of the Govermng Body also 
pointed out that though the application of the rules laid down by the 
Constitution of the International Labour Orgamsation, and in particular 
the appointment of a maximum of two advisers to each delegate for 
each question on the Conference agenda, was likely to prevent adequate 
representation of the mimng industry, that mdustry would certainly 
not be the only one unfavourmily treated m the discussion on the general- 
isation of the reduction of hours of work, for this discussion would 
cover not only coal mines but also mdustry m general, commerce, 
railways, inland waterways and air transport, and clearly there could 
be no question of having specially competent advisers on each of these 
subjects, nor could the employers’ group be held responsible for a 
situation the probabilitj'^ of which it had already pointed out on certain 
occasions in the Govermng Body 

The Legal Adviser to the International Labour Office explained that 
the terms of reference had been laid down m terms so general as abso- 
lutely to permit the expression of a ^^ew such as that e^odied m para- 
graph 4 of the draft Resolution, further, it should be stressed that this 
was simply an expression of opmion and that it was not proposed to 
take a bmdmg decision 

The British workers' delegate, speaking on behalf of the workers’ 

f roup, stated that the w'orkers’ representatives would vote for the draft 
lesolution, w'hich they regarded as an attempt at facihtatmg the regu- 
’ lation of the question within a specified period, the workers would, how- 
ever, have preferred a considerable reduction of this period, and m 
accepting the proposal made they were thus demonstrating their good 
wall, a corresponding conciliator}' gesture was therefore expected from 
the employers’ side 

The French workers' delegate associated himself with the remarks of 
his British colleagues and emphasised that the draft resolution Onh 
stated m precise terms the opimons expressed on the different problems 
raised by a reduction of hours of work m the mines, one of these state- 
ments was that the International Labour Conference could dispense 
with a further discussion m June 1938 

The same point of new' was expounded bi the Government delegates 
of France and the United States, ns well ns the representotn es ol the 
Government and the oorktrs' group<t of the Governing Body The two 
last-mentioned delegates said m particular that m their opinion the 
authority of the Governing Body and of the Conference remained 
absolutely untouched, whatever new was expressed b} the draft Resolu- 
tion The Conference remained in any case free to deal with the question 
of a reduction of hours of work in coal mines at it« Session of 
June I93S; nevertheless the present Meeting could perfecth well 
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sugcest to the Conference that it should adopt a different procedure: 
to ^0 so would he m no way contrary to the Con'=litution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, and the experts present were fully entitled 
to pve advice to the Governing Body and the Conference on the manner 
and method which seemed to them most calculated to arrne at a satis- 
factory solution The Meeting was therefore absolutely entitled to 
recommend a specific procedure and the Governing Body could not he 
other than glad to receive such an indication 
A vote was then taken by show of hand's, and the Meeting adopted 
the draft Resolution before it by 15 votes to ml. the employers'’ group 
having abstained for the reasons given above 



COMrOSITIO’t DF. LA RCUNION 
COMPOSmoV OF THE MEETING 


nrpr^.'t'nLintn du Conscll d’ndmlnlstnitlon 
nrprfSfntatUfi of tho CoNcrnlnj: Bod> 

/,V i!' ^ 'It "r-^' .(‘-/'ll (io.'( -t r> ent 

Mr J . \V Lrt.i.rrr 

rT' I ’< ,f — / ft./'/i'i’.'-'t* (roiiji 

*d II C. OrV'Tiit 

Ur 'If"' trt:. atlUitrc ~ U rr/j-rv' irouj' 

Mr U J U vTT 


nf'prCscntani du Sccrftarht do la Socl6t6 dcs Nations 
Representative of tho Secretariat of tho League of Nations 

M Sthii'vm, Dinrlt'Ur do la borlion drs Rolntinii'* cconomiqucs, 
nuei-qo do (a'-’Ji'-tod h\) 

M Moinliro do l.i Soction dos Hclntion^. cconomiqucs 


D616gu6s ct consclllcrs techniques dcs pays indlqu6s cl-apr6s 
Delegates and Advisers of the Following Countries 

Elals-Unis d'Am6rIquo — United States of America 

Diltpiit ^mn’crncmcutnl — Cootriiiiunl Delegate 

Mr Rnljih J \VvThI^s, Director, Bureau of Business Research 
of tlic Unnersitj of Riltsburg 

ConsciUcrf techniques — Adeiscr': - 

Mr John Gavihs, Assislanl Labor Commissioner 
Mr Llewelhn E T^OM^so^, Consul 

Dcle^nt dcs ctnploijeiirs — Employer';'' Delegate 

Mr Duncan C KF^^ED■v , Executive Secretary of the Kanawha 
Coal Operators’ Association 



Biiegiie des trafailleurs — IVorL'rs' Delegate: 

Mr A- D. Le\us. Secretary of the President of the United 
Mine ^yo^}ce^s of America. 


Belgique — Belpum 

Belegue goucerncmental — Gc* enwieni Delegate * 

G. Ravev. Direcfeor General des Mines 

Conseiller technique — Adetser- 

M. A>ci.\rx Ingenieur en chef. Directeur des Mines. 

Dilegue des employenrs — Employers' Delegate: 

LegPvCxd. Directeur General de la Federation des .Associa- 
tions charbonnieres de Belgique, 

Conseiller technique — Adciser- 

M. CiPiAr, Directeur general de I'OlBce beige des CharLons. 

Del^ie des tracailleurs — lYorhers' Delegate: 

iL Dethixr. Secretaire Tvational de la Centrale des Travail- 
leurs des Mines. 

Conseiller teehniqne — Ad riser: 

M. VAX Bcggexhoet. Depute. President de la Centrale des- 
Francs-Mxneups 


Bresn — Brazil 

Dilegae goarememental — Goremmeni Delegate: 

iL Luiz Betdi Paes Lehe. Membre du Conseil Economique 
F^eraL 

Emplre Brttanniqce — Brifisb Empire 

D Segue gonrememental — Goremment Delegate: 

ilr. H. W. Cole. C.B.. CJB.E , Deputv Under-Secretarv for 
Mines. 

ConseiRers techniques — Adnsers: 

Mr. G. H. Pktor. 

Mr. G F. .Asdersos. M.B.E . M.C 
Mr. H. F. Rossettl 

Ddegue des employenrs — Employers' Delegate. 

Mr. MiUiam .-Alexander Lee. GB E.. Director of the iEiung 
--Association of Great Britain. 

remplace le 10 mai par — replaced 10 l-lay by 
Mr. Horace Donald Leolin Mivxox. Mmmg Association of 
Great Entam. 
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Con^cil'rr'^ tuhnitjius — Irfciw; 

Mr Clinrlc*^ Aumistuc C\nlo\^, Mnnngmg Director of the Fife 
Coal Coinpnin Liniitoil 

^!r Roborl Ci i\ i , Sooretar\ of the Soiilli York'^liiro Coal Trade 
Ae'-nc lation 

Mr l‘ranri'5 Clow dim .1 vooii, Cliairman of the Woldi Nom- 
gation Steam Coni Compnn\ Limited 

Mr Hioliard James Wri h^, Agent of the Bcdlinglon Coal 
Company Limited 

Dtltgut iIls (rtn ailhnr<; — \Vorha-<t' Delegate 

Mr Mill LuNTiun, Vice-President of Mmeworkers’ Federation 
of Great Dritain. Mcmher of Trades Union Congress 
General Coimoil 

ConsciUcr'^ terhniques — Adciwe 

Mr Frank CoiMNnninr.r, Member of Evcciilivo Committee of 
Mmeworkers’ Federation of Great Brilmn 

Mr Ebb\ EnwAuii'^, General Secretary, Mmeworkers’ Feder- 
ation of Great Dritam. Member of the Trades Union 
Congress General Council 

Mr Arthur IIoiinfh, President, South Wales Miners’ Feder- 
ation 

Mr James Bowman, Secretary of the Northumberland Miners’ 
Association, Member of the Executive of the Mmeworkers’ 
Federation of Great Britain 


Chili — Chile 

Ddigut gouccrncniciilal — Government Delegate 

Son Excellence M Fernando GxiicfA Oldim, Envoye extra- 
ordinaire ct Mmistrc pl6nipolcntiairo, ancien Mmistre du 
Travail, Delcgue permanent du Chili aupr^s du Bureau 
international du 1 ravail, Membro du Conseil d’adminis- 
tration du Bureau international du Travail 


France 

DeUgne gouvcrncmcntal — Government Delegate 

M Charles Bahon, Ddpute, President de la Commission des 
Mines et des Forces Motnees 

Supplcant cl Consciller technique — Siibslitiite and Adviser 

M Blum-Picaud, Directeur des Mmes au Mmist§re des Tra- 
vaux Pubhes 

ConsciUcrs techniques — Advisers 

M C.ASPAnD, Ing^nieur des Pouts et Chaussees, Directeur du 
Cabmet du Mmistre du Traxmil 
M Lafax, Ingenicur en chef des Mmes 
M Duhameaux, Ingenieur des Mmes 
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Delegue des employeiirs — Employerb Delegate 

M Pierre Parent, Vice-President du Coraitc Central des 
Houilleres de France 

Conseillers techniques — Adaiscrs 

M Paxizat, Directeur Gen6ral de la Compagnie des Mines 
d’Anzin 

M Perrin-Pelletier, Directenr general de la Compagnie des 
Mines de Roche-la-Mohere et Firminy 

Ddigue des traaailleurs — Workers' Delegate 

M Pierre Vigne, President de I’Internationale mini6re, Secre- 
taire general de la Federation Nationale des Travailleurs 
du sous-sol et simdaires 

Conseillers techniques — Adoisers 

M KleberLEGAY, Secretaire adjoint de la Federation nationale 
des Travailleurs du sous-sol et similaires 

M Rene Bard, Secretaire adjomt de la Federation nationale 
des Travailleurs du sous-sol et similaires 

ConseiUer suppleant — Substitute Adviser 

M. Victonn Duquet, Secretaire adjomt de la Federation Ratio- 
nale des Travailleurs du sous-sol et similaires 


Pays-Bas — Netherlands 

DSlegue goiivernemenial — Government Delegate 

M P J M Aalberse, Docteur en droit, Mmistre d’Etat, 
membre du Conseil d’Etat president du Conseil du Travail 
supeneur, president du Conseil des Mmes 

Conseillers techniques — Advisers 

M N C Coovee, Docteur en droit, Directeur au Mmistdre du 
« Waterstaat ^ 

MP® G J Stemberg, Docteur en droit, Directeur au Minist^re 
des Affaires Sociales 

Ddegue des employeurs — Employers’ Delegate • 

M A. Haex, Docteur en droit, Directeur de la Society pour 
I’exploitation des mmes de charbon du Lunbourg a 
Heerlen 

ConseiUer technique — Adviser 

M J B Van der Drift, Ing^meur en chef de la mme d’Etat 
« Emma » 

Delegui des iravaiUeiirs — Workers' Delegate 

M H J Pelzer, President de I’Union catholique neerlandaise 
des ouvriers mmeurs 

ConseiUer technique — Adviser. 

M Ch Van* df Bilt, Senateur, President de I’Umon generale 
neerlandaise des ouvners mmeurs 
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Pologne — Poland 

DHegu6 gouvcrncmcntal — Government Delegate 

Son Excellence M le Mmistre Titus Sas Komarnicki, Ddl§gue 
du Gouvernement polonais au Conseil d’ administration du 
Bureau international du Travail 

Dclcgue supplcanl — Snbslilnle Delegate 

M Manan Klott de Heidenfeldt, Insp^ecteur en chef du 
Travail, Directeur du Departement du Travail au Mmistdre 
de TAssistance Sociale 

ConseiUers techniques — Advisers 

M J6zef Zagrodzki, Chef de la Division de la Protection du 
Travail au Mimstere de TAssistance Sociale 

M Sewcrj’n Horszowski, Conseiller ministdnel, Chef de la 
Section de la legislation Internationale du Travail au 
Mimstere de TAssistance Sociale 

M Tadeusz Kawczi xski, Conseiller au Mimstere du Com- 
merce et de TIndustne 

Deligue des employ eiirs — Employers' Delegate 

M Tadeusz Stadmkiewicz, Ingenieur, Directeur general de 
la S A « Godula d et « Wirelc », k Katowice, President de 
TUmon des Employeurs de TIndustne Mmi§re et M§tal- 
' lurgique en Silesie 

ConseiUers techniques — Advisers 

M Michal Bajeu, Ingenieur, Directeur general de TUmon 
polonaise de TIndustne Mim^re et Metallurgique 

M Czeslaw Wieniawa-Chmielewski, Directeur de TUmon 
des Employeurs de TIndustne Almi^re et M6tallurgique 
en Sd6sie 

D&egue des travailleiirs — Workers' Delegate 

M Jan Stai^czyk, Secretaire general de TUmon centrale des 
ouvriers nuneurs 

Conseiller technique — Adviser 

M Michal Grajek, Senateur, President de TAssociation des 
ouATiers mmeurs aupres de TUmon professiotmeUe polo- 
naise 


Toheooslovaquie — Czechoslovakia 

DUigue des employeurs — Employers' Delegate 

M Dr Zdenek Maloch, Directeur de TUmon des mdustnels 
mmiers 

Conseiller technique — Adviser 

M F Smekal, Ingenieur, Secretaire de TUmon des mdustnels 
mmiers 


Queslionnaire VI CHARBO^ 


6 



Ddegiie des iraiaiUcurs — Worhcrs Delegate • 

M Karel Brozik. Depute. President de la Federation de? 
omTiers mmiers 

Conseillers techniques — Adeiscrs~ 

M Emil H\.\.se President de ]r Union der Bergarbeiter - 
M. Josef Le^•c President de 1 organisation des ouvriers mineur? 
rJednota . 


Yougoslavie — Yugoslavia 

Delegiie gom ernemental — Goiernmcnt Delegate 

M. Milan TcHOCBEurcn Inspecteur de mines au Minislere 
des Forets et des Mines 

Delegue des employeurs — Employers' Delegate • 

M. Modrag Nedeljko\utch Ingenieur des mmes et Directeur 
de min e de charbon a .-yeksinac 

Delegae des traeailleurs — Workers' Delegate: 

M Youray Arh Secretaire de 1 Umon des Mmeurs k Zagreb. 

Conseiller technique — Addser- 
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Points as amended as a Result of the Work of 
the Technical Tripartite Meeting on the Coal 

Mining Industry 


As is seen in the report o: the Techmcnl Tripartite Meeting on 
the Coal Minins Industry, the Meeting examined the list of questions 
reprodncei sieve in Chapter II (Ah In regard to a number oi 
these points the Meeting presented suggestions or ohserrstioas 
vhich seemed to make neeessary an amendment of the wording 
of the corresponding noints. 

The O&ce submitted to the Conference the proposals for amend- 
ment -rihlch constituted Chapter II of the Supplementary Report 
to Part III (Coal Mines) of the Report on the Generalisation of the 
Reduction of Hours of VTork. 

The Conference approved the proposals of the OSce by adopting 
the Resolution concemics coal mines (see below. Part V. p. 97). 
The foIlovTng texts are reprodneei below: 

(A) Chapter II of the Sxrpplementary Report to Part III (Coal 
Z'lines) of the Report cn the Generalisation of the Reduction 
of Heurs cf VTork. v-hicb contains the proposals for amend- 
ment presented by the OSc-e to the Conference, and 

(B) the text of the amended points. 

A. — Draft Amendments to be made to the List of Points 
published in Part III fCoal Mines) of the Report on 
the Generalisation of the Reduction of Hours of Work, 
taking into Consideration the Work of the Technical 
Tripartite kleeting on the Goal Mining Industry 

In Part III oi the Report on Greneralisation of the Reduction cf 
Hours of M'ork there is a hst of points on vhich the OSce considers 
tnat G-rvemments mignt be c-onsclted in regard to the reduction 
of hours cf work in ccel mines. 
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A certain number of these points deal with problems which m the 
course of previous discussions have been solved in what appears 
to be a satisfactory manner Others concern problems which 
appear to allow of a better solution than that so far reached or 
which are entirely new 

The Office especially drew the attention of the Technical Tripar- 
tite Meeting on the Coal-Mimng Industry to the latter problems 
and for this purpose submitted for the consideration of the Meetmg 
a bst of the pomts which in its opimon deserv’^ed special consideration 
The Techmcal Tripartite Meetmg examined this limited hst of 
points and in regard to a number of them made suggestions or 
observations which were set out in its report 

It would be well, therefore, to take into account the views 
expressed by the experts at the Techmcal Tripartite Meetmg and 
to make appropriate amendments to the list of pomts which appears 
m the third Part of the Grey Report on the Generalisation of the 
Reduction of Hours of Work These amendments deal with the 
points concermng 

Time spent in the mine by underground workers. 
Overtime placed at the disposal of the imdertakings , and 
The progressive application of the legulations 

As a result of these proposals, amendments should also be made to 
the various points concermng surface workers in underground mines 
and aU workers m open inmes as well as to those dealing vath 
special schemes for certain countries. 


Time spent in the Mine by Underground Workers 

Points 9 and 10 concermng the limits to the dady and weekly 
time spent m the mme by underground workers m mmes appear 
m the Grey Report as follows 

9 Daily lime 

(c) Limitation of daily time spent in the mine, for any ^^o^ke^, 
to 7% hours; 

{b) Other hmits 

10 Weekly tune 

(n) Limitation of y.eekly time spent in the mme for any worker, 
3S% hours. 
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(6) Limitation of ^\oekly time spent in the mine, for any \\orker, 
to 38^/4 hours, wth possibility of introducing transitional 
scheme pro^uding for longer hours and different distribution 

(c) Other limits 

As a result of the general discussion in the Technical Tripartite 
Meeting, and more particularly of the suggestions made by the 
Belgian and Polish Government delegates, it would appear that 

(1) the daily and weekly limits of time spent in the mine should 
not be considered separately but as forming part of one 
system concerning daily and weekly limits. 

(2) the weekly limit should be considered on the one hand as an 
absolute limit, that is to say that the number of hours fixed 
per week should apply uniformly to each week; and on tlie 
other as an average hrait, that is to say that the number of 
hours fixed per week should be expressed as an average so 
that the time spent m the mine might vary from w’eek to 
week In this connection the Belgian Government delegate 
suggested that the average time spent m the mine should 
be made up of a combmation of 6-shift and 5-shjft weeks 

(3) it would be desirable to permit Governments to give their 
opimon concernmg the different possible combinations, wath- 
m the framework of the observations submitted. 


It therefore seems necessary to group together the contents of 
pomts 9 and 10 and to draft point 9 m the following terms 

9. Lumtation of daily and weekly time spent m the mme for any 
worker to 

(a) 7 % hours per day and 38 % hours per week 

(d) 8 hours per day and 40 hours per week, 

(c) 38^/4 hours per week as an average calculated over a fixed 
period consistmg of a certain nutter of weeks of six days 
and a certain number of weeks of five days The dadv time 
not to exceed 7 % hours 

Length of period; 

(d) 40 hours per week on the average calculated over a fixed 
penod consistmg of a certam number of weeks of six days 
and a certain number of weeks of five davs, the dady time 
not to exceed 8 hours 

Length of period, 

(e) 714 hours per day and 45 hours per week 
(/) Other hmits 
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The transitional scheme which is the subject of questions 63 
to 65 and which was referred to m paragraph {b) of question 10 
might form the basis of question 10, drafted as follows 

10 Limitation of weekly time spent m the mme, for any worker, on 
the basis of a 38%-hour week or of a 40-hour week, as provided m 
paragraphs (a), {b), (c), and (d), of question 9, with the possibihty of 
introducing a transitional scheme providing for longer hours and a 
different distribution (See below IX, points 63-65 ) 


Overtime placed at the Disposal of Undertakings 

In pomt 35 of the Grey Report concernmg the number of hours 
of overtime placed at the disposal of undertakings, the numbers 60, 
80, and 100 hours of overtime appear 

The Office asked the Techmcal Tripartite Meeting if it would 
be well to consult Governments on the advisability of fixmg the 
number of hours’ overtime authorised for underground workers in 
underground mines at a multiple of 7% hours in order to make it 
correspond to an exact number of shifts 

In the course of the discussion the Belgian Government delegate 
observed that it would be well to amend the draftmg of this pomt 
by referring to the daily limitation of 8 hours which would be 
mentioned m question 9 

The Office therefore considers that it would be well to add this 
pomt to the list appearing m the Grey Report and to draft it m 
a more general form that might cover any dady limitation w'hatso- 
ever 

Accordingly the Office proposes to add a new pomt 35ff as follows 

35a Fixmg of the number of hours’ overtime allowed at a mul- 
tiple of the daily time spent m the mine so that it shall correspond 
to an exact number of smfts 


Gradual Application of the Regulations 

In case the immediate application of the 3874-hour week should 
prove difficult, the Office had suggested that Governments should 
be consulted as to the possibility of adopting a transitional scheme 
providing for eleven l^l^-houT shifts m the fortnight (or an average 
of 42 hours 37 minutes a Meek), 6 shifts being worked in one 
w’eek and 5 shifts in the next 
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Several sucgestions vrere submitted on this point at tlic Tripartite 
Meeting 

The Belgian Government delegate suggested the adoption of a 
transitional scheme providing for a 44-bour vcek averaged over a 
fortnight. sLs S-hour shifts being vorked in one week and five 8-hour 
shifts in the next. He also proposed that Governments should he 
consulted as to other transitional schemes based either on the 
reduction of the daily time spent in the mine or on the elimination 
of working days or on a combination of these two systems. The 
first and third of these proposals met the objection raised by the 
Polish Government delegate against the principle of reducing hours 
of work by eliminating working days. 

It was agam to meet the views of the Polish Government delegate 
that the French Government delegate proposed a formula providing 
for the establishment, as a transitional measure of a 42-hour week 
worked in six 7-hour shifts, or an average 42-hour week calculated 
over a fortnight with 6 shifts of 7 hours 38 mmutes in one week 
and 5 shifts of 7 hours 38 minutes m the next. 

In view of these suggestions, the Office proposes that point 63 
should be framed as follows: 

63. Should the immediate apphcation of the 38 i^-hour or40-hour 
week prove difficult, gradual apphcation of the international regu- 
lations. as regards the reduction of hours of work, for all the coal 
mines of any country or for certain classes of mines, or for certain 
mining districts, the competent authority being empowered: 

(o) to establish both a scheme providing for 11 shifts in the 
fortnight (6 shifts in one week and 5 shifts m the next) of 
7 hours 45 minutes or 8 hours each for underground workers 
and 8 hours for surface workers, and 

an equivalent scheme providing for 6 shifts in the week of 
7 hours 6 minutes or 7 hours 20 minutes for nndeigroimd 
workers and 7 hours 20 mmutes for surface workers; or 

lb) to establish both a scheme providing for 11 shifts in the 
fortnight (6 shifts in one week and 5 m the next) of 7 hours 
38 minutes for underground workers and 8 hours for surface 
workers and 

an equivalent scheme providing for 6 shifts in the week of 
7 hours for imdeigronnd workers and 7 hours 20 minutes for 
surface workers: or 

(c) to establish other transitional schemes providing either for 
the even distribution of weekly hours of work over all the 
working days in the week, or for 

the elimination of working days or for 
a combination of these two systems. 



LIMIT" <n Tin Hni II" m WtuiK oi ^in)\<} \\oiiKiU" 
ot iMntn.iuu'Mi Mim " \M) W ouKHi" IN On N Com Mim s 

The ameiuhnent^- prnjioved to point" '* aiul 10 « oneenimg llio 
limit" to the normal hour" of work of umlngrouml ^\o^ko^" in coal 
mine" iii\nl\e i on"oqiiontiai amemlment" to the point" dealing 
Mith the normal hour" of N\orK of the surfai e Moikoi's of nndcr- 
giMiind mine" (point V*) and the hinil*; to tiie hoiii" of Nvork of 
^^o^kor" III open coal mmo" (points of and aO) 

Alternatno propoca!" should therefore he added to points 'i9, 
f'f and aO (omornmi: the e"lahh"hmcnt of a 40-lioiir week averaged 
over a forlnicht (si\ 8-honr "hifl" mone week and five 8-honr shifts 
m (he ne\t), and tlie e"lal)lishinenl of a 7^Vhoiir dav and a '^5-hour 
week 

It 1 " projiosed that the following paiagrajih" should be added to 
each of these point" 

Limitation of nonnnl hours of work to an average of 'lO a week 
calculated (oer a specified period consisting of a certain number 
of fi-dav weeks and a certain nuinhcr of 5-dav weeks, daily hours 
of work not to exceed S 

Length of period 

Limitation of normal hours of work to 7 liours i0 minutes a dav 
and 'n Jiours a week 


SptcivL ScniMEs Fon Certvin Countries 

Point 58 of the Grey Report dealing wath the possibility of 
providing special schemes for certain countries runs as follovv's* 

58 For Asiatic countries China, India, and Japan Hours 
of work to be fixed at 

8 hours a day and 48 hours a week for surface workers, and 

7 =>4 hours a dav’^ and 46i,'2 hours a week for underground workers 

For tlie reasons stated abov e, it is also necessarv' to mention for 
underground workers the possibility of an 8-liour day and 48-hour 
week in addition to that of a T^j-hour day and a 46^^-lioiir week. 
Point 58 vv'oidd then read as follows 

58 For Asiatic countries Chma India, and Japan Hours of 
work to be fixed at 

S hours a dav and 48 hours a week for surface workers and 

7% or 8 hours a day and 461-^ or 48 hours a week for under- 
ground w orkers 


B. — Text 0/ Points Os' amcndtd as a lu'Sidi 0/ 
th€^yorh of the Technical Tnpnriilt Mcelins on the Coed 

Mining Jminsinj 


m. — Dnder^ound Workers 


§2 — XoRM\.L Hoi or Work 


Time spen' in t\c Jfoie 

9. Limitation of liaily and weekly time ■«pen( in the mine lor 
any worker, to: 

(a) 73 ^ hours per dav and 0^*4 hours per week: 

(5) S hours per dviy and 40 hours per week: 

(c) hoims per week as an average calculated over a fixed 
period consisting of a certam number of weeks of six days 
and a certain number of weeks of live davs. the daily lime 
not to exceed 7 •^4 hours 

Lengtli of period: 

(d) 40 hours per week on the average calculated over a fixed 
period consisting of a certain number of weeks of six days 
and a certain nimiber of weeks of five dviys. the daily tune 
not to exceed S hours 

Length of period: 

(e) 71 ^ hours per day a.ud 45 hours per week. 

(/) other linuts. 

10 Limitation of weekly time spent in the mine for any 
worker^ on the basis of a 4 -hour week or of a 40-hour week 
as provided in paragraphs (o). ( 6 ), (c) and (d) of question 9 with 
the possibilitv of introducing a transitional scheme pronding for 
longer hours and a different distribution (See below IX points 
63-65 ) 

Ocertime placed at the Disposal of Cnderia^fngs 

35(1. Fixing of the number of hours' overtime allow'ed at vi 
multiple of the daily time spent in the mine so it shall correspond 
to an exact number of shifts 
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IV. — Surface Workers of Underground Mines 

If Surface Workers are included in the Scope of the Convention 

concerning Coal Mines 

49. Dcternij nation of hours of work scheme 

{a) Application to surface workers of hours of work scheme 
proposed for industrial workers in general, and to this 
end, use of the questionnaire concernmg these workers, or 

{b) Extension to surface workers of the hours of work scheme 
for workers in open coal mines contained in the proposed 
Draft Convention of 1936 (see below, V, point 56), or ' 

(c) Limitation of normal hours of work to 40 per week as an 
average calculated over a fixed period consistmg of a 
certain number of weeks of 6 days and a certain number 
of weeks of 5 days The daily time not to exceed 8 hours 
Length of period, or 

(d) Limitation of daily hours of work to 7^ per day and 
45 per week 

V — Workers in Open Coal Mines 

If the International Regulations are applied to Surface Workers of 

Underground Mines 

! 

53 Determination of hours of work scheme 

(а) Application to the persons m question of the hours of work 
scheme proposed for industrial workers in general, and to this 
end, use of the questiormaire concerning these workers, or 

(б) . Extension to the persons m question of the hours of work 

scheme for workers m open coal mines contained m the 
proposed Draft Convention of 1936 (see below, V, pomt 57) 

(c) Limitation of normal hours of work to 40 per Aveek as an 
average calculated over a fixed period consisting of a certam 
number of weeks of 6 days and a certain number of weeks 
of 5 days The daily time not to exceed 8 hours 

Length of period, or 

(d) Limitation of dmiy hours of work to 7^ per day and 

' 45 per week 





IX. — Gradual AppHcallon of the Regulations 


03 Shoulil the immediate apjdieatnm of the 3Byj-hoiir or 
40-hour week ])ro\c difliruU. prndii.il .'iiijiheation of Ihe inlorna- 
tionnl rogidalioii';, a^ regard'^ the rodiielioii of hoiir'i of work, for 
all the coal mine*? of niiv ooimlrj or for eerlam elas‘?e*? of minep, 
or for certain mining distrirt*?. the compclenl aidhoritj being 
empowered 

(a) to e‘?lnhh‘?h both a scheme proMding for 11 shifts m the 
fortnight (0 shifts m one week and 3 shifts in the nc\l) of 
7 hours 43 minutes or 8 hours e.ieb for underground workers 
and 8 hours for surface workers, and 

an equivalent scheme ])roMding for (3 shifts in the week 
of 7 hours G minutes or 7 hours 20 minutes for underground 
workers and 7 Iioiiis 20 minutes for surface workers, or 

{b) to establish both a scheme pro\ uling for 1 1 shifts m the 
fortnighi (6 shifts in one week and 3 in the next) of 7 hours 
38 minutes for underground workers and 8 hours for surface 
workers, and 

an equivalent scheme providing tor 6 shifts m the w’eck 
of 7 hours for underground workers and 7 hours 20 minutes 
for surface workers, or 

(c) to establish other transitional schemes providing cither for 
the even distribution of weekly hours of work over all the 
working days in the week, or for 

the elimination of wwking days, or for 
a combination of these twm systems 
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Discussion at the Twenty -fourth Session 
of the Conference 


A — Discussion in the Committee on Hours of \¥orh 

In the course of its Third Sitting, the Conference decided to set 
up a Committee on Hours of Work, which it charged with the examin- 
ation of the question of the generalisation of the reduction of hours 
of work 

The Grey Report m five volumes on the generalisation of the 
reduction of hours of work, prepared by the Office, was taken by 
the Committee as a basis for the discussion of the dravung up of 
a list of pomts on which the consultation of Governments might 
take place This report comprised, among other things, a part 
(Part III) dealmg with coal mines, the conclusions of which con- 
tamed a list of pomts covering these mmes m particular This part 
was itself completed by a supplementary report m which appeared 
the proposals of the Office concemmg the amendments to be made 
to certam pomts as a result of the work of the Technical Tripartite 
Meeting on the Coal Mining Industry, which had met m Geneva 
from 2 to 10 May 1938 

In the course of the work of the Committee ^ a significant debate 
took place m regard to the form of the future international regula- 
tions concemmg the generalisation of the reduction of hours of 
work Two theses were presented one, which was preferred by 
the Workers’ Gioup, proposed the dravung up of a sirtgle general 
Convention covering economic actmties as a whole , another, which 
was preferred by certam Governments, proposed the dravung up of 
international regulations by industries Finally, an intermediate 


^ See the Red Report concerning the Generalisation of the Reduction of 
Hours of ork in Industry, Commerce and Offices 
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s\?tein, con'sji'tmg of n limited luimlior of Con\cnlions according 
lo the largo hranchob of economic ncliMl>, was proposed by various 
CIO^ crnmcnl‘5 

During the gcneial discussion the British Go^ernment member 
expressed the opinion that if too lapid methods were adopted 
In the International Labour Organisation they could only he a 
‘^ot-hack to the existing moxeinent for shorter hours m individual 
industries In his opinion it was a matter for congratulation that 
a ‘ixstem of Tripartite Conferences had been followed for certain 
industries, as this had enabled the Organisation to secure the co- 
operation of specialists who wcic best able to solve practical prob- 
lems Consequently he icquesled the Committee to leflect care- 
fully before gnmg up the method of regulation, industry by m- 
dustrv 

The Belgian Go\ eminent member noted that the method of 
reduction of hours of work, industry by industry, had not given satis- 
factorv results and that it was necessary at the present stage of 
work to decide upon either the adoption of a single Convention or 
the adoption of a limited numbci of Conventions The French 
Government member took the same view 

According lo the United States Government member, hours of 
work in certain industries such as transport and the coal mining 
mdustrv should be examined separately The New Zealand 
Gox'ernment member thought that a single Convention attempting 
to reduce houre of woik, if it were to be adopted, would not be 
ratified For this reason he was m favoui of the drawing up of a 
small number of Conx'entions 

At the end of the general discussion the Government members 
of the United States, Belgium, Czechoslox^akia, Denmark, Fiance, 
New Zealand and Norway presented the follownng Resolution on 
this subject 

1 The Committee considers it preferable to look towmrds a limited 
number of Draft Conventions on the generalisation of the reduction of 
hours of ^YO^k, as follows 

(n) One or two Draft Conventions on industry, commerce and 
offices , 

(h) A Draft Convention on coal mines, 

(c) One or more Draft Con^ent^ons on transport 

2 Industry, commerce and offices 

The Committee decides to proceed immediately wath the consideration 
of the list of points on the reduction of hours of work in industry, 
commerce and offices 
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3 Coal Mines 

In accordance with the resolution adopted hy tlie Technical Tri- 
partite Meeting on the Coal Mining Industry whicli was held in Geneva 
from 2 to 10 May 1938, the Committee considers 

(a) that the question of the reduction of the hours of work in coni 
mines should be entered on the agenda of the 1939 Session 
of the Conference with a view to a final discussion and os a 
separate item, 

(b) that the Office should be instructed to prepare a questionnaire 
to be sent to Governments, taking into account the results of the 
Technical Tripartite Meeting 

4 Transport 

The Committee considers that, apart from the question of road trans- 
port, it will be impossible in practice to examine this year the lists of 
points on rail transport, inland water transport and air transport 
It considers that the Governing Body should be requested 

(a) to summon in 1938 or 1939 one or more Preparatory Technical 
Tnpartite Meetings with a view to studying the bases of inter- 
national regulations on the reduction of hours of work m transport , 

{b) to enter on the agenda of the Conference the question of the 
reduction of hours of work m transport as soon as it shall have 
received communication of the results of the work of the Pre- 
paratory Technical Tripartite Meeting (or Meetings) 

The British Government member pointed out the consequences 
of the adoption of this resolution, which would permit, especially, 
separate treatment for coal mines In this regard the British 
Workers’ member stated that the Workers’ memhers would have 
preferred a procedure leadmg to a smgle Convention, with a possible 
exception for coal mines Nevertheless, in a spirit of conciliation 
they would support the proposed procedure on the understandmg 
that it would not unduly delay the generalisation of the reduction 
of hours of vork 

Part III of the Draft Resolution concerning coal mmes was 
adopted by 90 votes to 33 As a result of this vote the reduction 
of hours of work in coal mmes was to be made the subject of special 
regulations 

Consequently the scope proposed in the list of points concerning 
industry, commerce and offices was redrafted as follows in regard 
to mmes 

“ Mmes, quarries, and other works for the extraction of mmerals from 
the earth, excluding mines from which coal, including lignite, is the only 
or prmcipal minerM extracted ’’ 

In this regard, in reply to a question raised by the Workers’ 
members of the Umted States and France, as well as of the French 
Employers’ member, the Representative of the Secretary-General 
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stated that the special list of points relating to coal mines, as 
amended by the Technical Tripartite Meeting, included m its scope . 
lignite mines, whether underground or open He specified that, 
lignite being considered as a variety of coal, underground lignite 
mines were covered (vuth a special regime regarding hours of work) 
under § 10 (Pomts 43 to 45) of the list of points concemmg coal 
mines As regards open lignite mines, they were covered in Part V 
(Points 50 to 56) of that list of points 
Thus mines other than coal mines, including lignite, would be 
covered in the item on reduction of hours of work in industry, 
commerce and offices inscribed on the agenda of the 1939 Session 
of the Conference for a second discussion, while reduction of hours 
of work in coal mines, including hgnite, would form the subject of 
a separate item similarly inscribed for a second discussion on the 
agenda of the 1939 Session of the Conference 
At the conclusion of the work of the committee, the Government 
members of the United States of America, Belgium, the British 
Empire, Czechoslovakia, Fiance, the Netherlands and Poland, 
takmg up again the suggestions of the Technical Tripartite Meeting, 
submitted the following draft resolution with a mev.' to its presen- 
tation to the Conference' 

“ The Conference, 

“ Ha'Nung taken note of the Report of the Technical Tnpartite Meeting 
on the CoM Mimng Industry held in Geneva from 2 to 10 May 1938, and 
in particular of the resolution adopted by the meetmg, 

‘‘Taking account of the fact that the question of the reduction of 
hours of work m coal mines figures on the agenda of the Conference for 
first discussion as part of the item concermng the generalisation of the 
reduction of hours of \%ork, 

“ Obsemng that the proceedmgs of the Techmcal Tnpartite Meetmg 
on the Coal alining Industry have prowded the Office with all the 
information and opinions necessary for drafting a questionnaire vnth a 
wew to the consultation of Governments on the reduction of hours of 
^^ork in coal nunes, 

“ And haviiw taken note of Chapter 1 1 of the Supplementary Report 
to Part III (Coal Mines) of the Report on the Generalisation of the 
Reduction of Hours of Work, mdicatmg the changes to be made in the 
list of pomts in order to take account of the work of the meeting, 

“ Adopts the list of points contained in Part III (Coal Mines) of the 
Report on the Generalisation of the Reduction of Hours of Work, wath the 
amendments indicated in Chapter II of the Supplementary Report, and 
“ Decides to place the question of the reduction of hours of work m 
coal mines on the agenda of the 1939 'Session of the Conference as a 
separate item and with a view to final discussion ’’ 

Tins draft resolution was adopted by 73 votes to 36, the Em- 
ployers’ members voting against it wath the exception of the French 
Employers’ member, who voted m favour. 


IJufslionnaire II CnvRBON 
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B. — Discussion of the Report of the CommiUee 

in Plenary Session of the Conference and Decision 
of the Conference 

At the time of the consideration by the Conference of the report 
of the Committee on Hours of Work ^ there ■v^'as no particular 
discussion in regard to reduction of hours of work m coal mines. 
Nerertheless, some speakers made allusion to this question — ^in 
particular, Mr. Lewis, Workers' technical adviser of the Umted 
States of America, Mr. Lagasse, Belgian Employers’ technical ad- 
luser. and Mr. Leggett, Government delegate of the British Empire. 

Mr. Lewis stated that, as a result of collective bargaining and the 
efforts of their trade union, the mmers of his country already 
received the benefit of a 7-hour day and a 5-day week, but these 
advantages had been more than offset by the introduction of 
mechanised production methods in coal mining, and the Amencan 
coal mining mdustry can now produce m approximately 150 days 
of operation sufficient coal to meet the needs of the nation for an 
entire year. 

Mr Lagasse, speaking of the consequences of the reduction of 
hours of work, recalled that m Belgium a law permits the mtroduc- 
tion of the 40-hour week by stages m dangerous, unhealthy or 
trymg industries. A year and a half ago the first step was taken 
for the coal mining mdustry by reducing hours of work underground 
to 45 hours. The unsatisfactory consequences foreseen by the 
employers had not failed to appear. It is knowm that the unpro- 
ductive tune (underground travel, mealtimes, various rest periods) 
came to 1 hour 40 minutes, and that the effective work was 6 hours 
20 mmutes when the day was 8 hours The system of the 7 ^-hour 
day had thus brought the working period to 5 hours 50 mmutes and 
thus mevitably brought with it a fall m productive work of 7 9 per 
cent of the original output. It would be well to note m this regard 
that the regime of the 5-day week instead of the 7%-hour day had 
had less ill-effects Statistics published by the Administration of 
Mmes make it possible to judge of the results of the apphcation of 
the 7%-hour day: m January 1937, under the regime of 8 hours, 
the monthly production was 2,466,500 tons for 24 2 days of mining 
and for 120 375 workers The average of the first four months of 


^ See the_ Red Report concerning the Generalisation of the Reduction of 
Hours of Work in Industry, Commerce and Offices 
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1938, under the 7^/^-hour day gave 2,557,772 tons for 24 9 mining 
days and 131,043 workers The man output per day underground 
was therefore, under the system of 8 hours, 1,203 kgs and with 
the 7%-hour day it was 1,095 kgs , or a loss of 108 kgs The 
average output per worker (workers underground and workers at the 
surface) was 817 kgs under the system of 8 hours per day and 
764 kgs under the system of 7% hours per day, or a loss of 53 kgs 
The fall in percentage as compared vuth January 1937 under the 
8-hour day was on the average, for the first four months of 1938, 
9 per cent for workers underground and 6 5 per cent for workers 
underground and at the surface combmed Further, as has already 
been said above, the fall hypothetically foretold for underground 
output had been placed at 7 9 per cent , in reality it had reached 
9 per cent 

This result permitted the conclusion to be dravm that under the 
8-hour regime the engmeers and the workers were already carrymg 
out all they were capable of, it would not therefore be possible to 
calculate, m order to improve the situation brought about by the 
reduction of hours of work, on the purely psychological factor 

The repercussions of this first application of the law on hours of 
work are most suggestive entrance into Belgium of more than 
8,000 foreign workers, loss of production of 1,800,000 to 2,000,000 
tons, importation of foreign coal and, m consequence, expenditure 
going from three to four million francs, which has notably prejudiced 
the trade balance of Belgium, mcrease in the price of coal and of all 
manufacture dependent upon it 

Mr Leggett noted vuth satisfaction that the procedure which had 
been suggested by the representatives of his Government five 
years before bad been shown to be the best The British Govern- 
ment had, in fact, proposed that the special regulations requued 
for particular industries, such as coal mmes, road transport, inland 
navigation, etc , should be separate from the regulations for mdustry 
as a whole 

The Resolution concerning hours of work m coal mmes submitted 
by the Committee to the Conference was adopted by a vote of 78 
to 26, taken by a show of hands, vutb the exception of the last para- 
graph, concerning the agenda of the foUovung session, which was 
submitted to a record vote Tlie inscription on the agenda of the 
Twenty-fifth Session of the Conference of the question of the 
reduction of hours of work m coal mines as a separate item and for 
final decision was adopted by a record vote of 82 to 29 



VI 


Consultation of Governments 


A — Commentary on the Questionnaire 

As the Office indicated m the conclusions to Part III (Goal Mines) 
of the Report on the Generalisation of the Reduction of Hours of 
Work, the Conference, and, consequently, Governments, in order 
to examme the question of reduction of hours of work in coal mines 
m all its aspects, must have the whole question before it Never- 
theless in respect to those problems on which conferences and 
tnpartite meetmgs prior to 1937 have reached a generally accepted 
solution, the Questionnaire merely reproduces the solution Com- 
mentaries on the questions covering these problems appear super- 
fluous 

On the contrary, with respect to the problems on which general 
agreement seemed less certam, or which remain outstanding, or 
which are even raised for the first tune,- the Questionnaire fre- 
quently contams several possible solutions On these questions 
some commentaries are given m order to make clear, m each case, 
the ongm, the meaning, or the bearing of the question 

In the first place it should be noted that there is no question 
corresponding to pomt 2 of the list of pomts In fact, a question 
asking whether the regulations concernmg coal mines should take 
the form of a special Convention or of special provisions contained 
in a general Convention is no longer necessary, smce the Conference 
decided to place the question of reduction of hours of work in coal 
mines on the agenda of the Twenty-fifth Session of the Conference 
as a separate item 
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■Underground Workers in Underground Coal-Mines, including Lignite 


Normau Hours of Work 
Liinitadoti of Time Spent in the Mine 

Question S 

» 

Tins question corresponds to one of the points amended as a 
result of the work of the Technical Tripartite Meeting on the Coal 
Mining Industry It permits Governments to be consulted on a 
broad range of systems of time spent in the mine and of methods for 
distributing hours of work 

Paragraphs {o) and (b) cover systems based respectively on the 
38%-hour and 40-hour ^\cek, with a daily maximum limit of 7% 
hours or 8 hours These systems presuppose the division of the 
weekly time over five days fixed at 7% or 8 hours per day, but they 
do not exclude distribution of hours over six days, the daily time 
not exceeding 7% or 8 hours 

Paragraph (e) corresponds to a w’eekly limit of 45 hours and 
presupposes a distribution of these hours over a six-daj’- w'eek on 
the basis of hours per day 

Paragraphs (c) and (d) provide for more elastic systems based on 
the calculation as an average of limits of 38% hours or 40 hours 
through the combination of weeks of five shifts and of six shifts 
with appropriate lengths of shifts, as follows 7 hours, 7% hours, 
etc , not to exceed 7% hours or 8 hours In these cases it w'ould be 
well for Governments to indicate the maximum length of the period 
over which the average w'eekly limits should be calculated 

Paragraph (/) permits Governments to present other suggestions 
concerning the limit to the time spent in the mme 

It should also be noted that the different methods of calculation 
provided for are not necessarily mutually exclusive and that they 
may exist coincident ly in the same regulations, that is to say, 
international regulations might permit that the fixed weekly 
limits be distributed over a 5 or 6-day week, or be calculated on 
the average over a period to be determined 

Question 9 

This question simply deals wnth the principle of making possib le 
the gradual application of the regulations by introducing a transi- 
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tional scteme before applying in full the 38^^ or 40'hour Vvoelc. 
The methods of application of this principle are the subject of 
Chapter IX (Questions 71 to 73) of the present Questionnaire. 

^LAXI^■G UP Lost Time 

Question 17 

The point corresponding to this question indicated, merely as an 
example, a maximum length of extension of a single shift per veek, 
■which presupposed a distribution of the weekly hours of work over 
five days. At the Technical Tripartite Meeting it appeared that 
certain countries were not in favour of a five-day week and 
expressed opposition to the reduction of the number of days of 
work per week, although favouring the daily reduction of hours of 
work. In order to cover the cases of countries which distribute the 
work over six working days of the week, the question has been 
completed by the indication that the maximum extension shoidd 
not exceed one-sixth of a shift per day. 


Extexsioxs of Xokm.vi. Hours of Work 
Extensions for Technical Reasons 

Question 31 (b) 

Certain Governments were not entirely satisfied with the solution 
suggested m the Draft Convention of 1935, and the proposed 
Draft Convention drawn up in 1936. for the limitation of extensions 
permitted for technical reasons (Question 3i (a)) and would have 
preferred that the Convention determine in a precise manner the 
length of these extensions. It is in order to permit the interested 
Governments to express their pomts of view on this subject that 
Question 31 (6) is put to them. 

Question 31 

The question of extensions for technical reasons has been the 
subject of careful study, particularly in 1935, at the time of the 
revision of the 1931 Convention However, the occasion furnished 
by the present consultation of Governments should not be passed 
by to consider whether the exceptions allowed are sufficient to 
meet, in any circumstances all the technical needs of mining. 

Therefore, at the Techmcal Tripartite fleeting, the French 
Government delegate pomted out that the French regulations made 
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provision for extensions for technical reasons similar to those 
appearing in the Draft Convention of 1935, and in the proposed 
Draft Convention of 1936 It had, however, been necessary to 
add to tliese extensions special extensions in the case of mines 
subject to sudden outbursts of gas. 


Overtime Placed at Disposal of Undertakings 
Question S7 

The question of overtime placed at the disposal of undertakings 
to meet various needs has been the subject of numerous discussions, 
the solution which appears m the Conventions of 1931 and of 1935 
being the result of a compromise which permitted the bringing 
together of divergent points of xuew and thus sohung serious 
difficulties The provisions of the Conventions of 1931 and of 1935 
were maintained in full in the proposed Draft Convention submitted 
to the 1936 Session of the Conference 

Nevertheless, the Office took account of the fact that, as m the 
past, the question of overtime ran the nsk of constituting one of 
the principal stumbling-blocks to the adoption of the Convention 
In the Grey Report it submitted the following observations in this 
regard 

“ It must be asked whether the manner in which the problem of over- 
time was faced in 1931, wthin the framework of a 46^-hour week, will 
be satisfactorj" now that it is proposed to reduce the working week to 
38% hours Will an adaptation, involving an increase in the number 
of additional hours, be necessary ? Would such an amendment be 
calculated to facilitate adoption of a Draft Convention ? Would a 
larger overtime quota dimmish the apprehensions of certain States, 
which would thus be able, if the difficulties proved too great, to moderate 
to some extent the effects of a shorter working week ? On the other 
hand, is it not reasonable to fear that too large an overtime quota would 
render a reduction of hours illusory ? These questions are so close to 
reality that their examination cannot be deliberately avoided 

“ The problem is in fact that of adapting to present conditions the 
compromise which w'as accepted in 1931 Like all those which had 
preceded it, this compromise was based on mutual concessions In the 
same way, perhaps, it will not be impossible to find, between the 
60 hours’ overtime dready accepted and a figure which w'ould stultify 
any reduction of hours, some intermediary figure — say 80 or a 100 — ^which 
could obtain a majority 

“ Moreover, this quota of overtime might be divided into twm parts, 
one — of 60 hours, for instance — ^berag left quite at the employer’s 
disposal, and the other — 20 or 40 hours — hemg made available only on 
the basis of collective agreements or a compact between the employers’ 
and w'orkers’ organisations concerned, the framing of which would 
permit the workers to discuss the adnsabihty and necessity of such 
extensions The result would be a scheme applying to underground 
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anthracite and bituminous coal mines, similar to that provided for 
underground lignite mines and for surface mines 

“ Another possible solution would be to allow a certain quota of 
overtime — 60 or 75 hours, for instance — on a permanent basis, watli a 
second quota which might be made available for a limited number of 
years only A safeguard against the abuse of this second quota could 
be obtained by making its application dependent on the procedure 
suggested in the precedmg paragraph ’’ 

The solutions pointed out above form the subject of the vaiious 
paragraphs of Question 37 

Question 38 

The Office consulted the Technical Tripartite Meeting as to 
what interest there would be in fixing at a multiple of 7% hours 
the number of hours of overtime permitted in order to make it 
correspond to the exact number of shifts It should be recalled in 
this regard that m France the Decree of 21 December 1937, which 
amended the Decree of 25 September 1936 concerning the applica- 
tion of the week of 38 hours and 40 minutes in underground coal 
mmes, fixed at 62 the first portion of the credit of overtime permitted, 
and at 93 the total amount of the credit, which is equivalent to 8 
and 12 shifts respectively of 7% hours 

Daily limits other than those of 7% hours having been suggested 
by the Technical Tripartite Meeting, the Office has given Question 38 
a more general wording to make it cover any daily limit whatsoever. 


Provisions to Facilitate Enforcement of the Regulations 
Question 46 

Supervision of the enforcement of the mternational regulations 
constitutes a very important problem and the Office considers it 
advisable to give Governments the possibility of statmg whether 
the measures for enforcement formerly provided for, and which 
are the subject of Questions 43, 44 and 45, are sufficient or whether, 
in their opinion, it is necessary to envisage new measures and, if in 
the affirmative, what measures they 'would propose 


Surface Workers of Underground Coal Mines, including Lignite 
Questions 50 to 54 

The Conventions of 1931 and 1935, so far as they concern under- 
ground mines, apply only to workers employed in underground work 
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The broadening of the scope of these regulations to surface 
workers was requested in 1936 by the Government of the USA 
For reasons of expediency, the Government delegate of the United 
States of America vnthdrew his request at the meeting 'of the 
Committee of the Conference, but specified that this was a problem 
which should be examined by the International Labour Orgamsa- 
tion and that the question of hours of work of persons at the surface 
should he taken up again at a future date 

At the Technical Tripartite Meeting on the Coal ]\Iimng Industry, 
the" Workers’ Group expressed the hope that surface workers 
should benefit from the special Convention on coal mmes, and the 
Government and Workers’ delegates of the United States of 
America asked that account should he taken of the existing 
situation in the Umted States, where underground workers and 
surface workers are subject to the same collective agreements 
Question 50 permits Governments to give their opmion on this 
subject, statmg whether, in their view, surface workers of under- 
ground mines should be included m the scope of the international 
regulations concermng industry in general, or whether they should 
come under the special international regulations concernmg coal 
mmes If Governments prefer the first alternative, Questions 51 
to 54 become unnecessary On the other hand, replies to these 
questions vull be necessary if Governments consider that surface 
workers should be covered by the special international regulations 
dealing vuth coal mines 

Question 51 deals with the hne of demarcation between under- 
takings covered by the special regulations on coal mines and those 
covered by the regulations concermng mdustry m general The 
problem deals vuth the inclusion or exclusion of ancillary under- 
takings distilleries of coal, undertakings for the transformation of 
by-products, manufacture of synthetic petrol, etc If the mter- 
national regulations should leave aside the ancillary undertakings, 
it would be well to draw a hne of demarcation between these 
undertakings and mming undertakings properly so called 

Question 52 deals i\’ith this problem, a problem all the more 
dehcate because in certain countries an important part of the coal 
extracted is treated in the immediate neighbourhood of the mine, 
and the staff niav be employed indiscriminately in the day vork 
of the imne or the ancillaiy undertakings 

The possibility of excluding certain persons from the application 
of the international regulations, provided for m Question 53, is the 
same as that allowed for underground workers in the Conventions 
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of 1931 and of 1935. This formula differs from the one \%hicli 
appears in the Questionnaire concerning the generalisation of the 
reduction of hours of work in industry, commerce and offices ^ It 
might be well, in the case of the staff at the surface, to adopt an 
identical formula to that pro\uded for other industrial workcr> 
The second paragraph of Question 53 permits Governments to 
give their opinion on this subject 

Question 54 deals with the scheme of hours of work of surface 
staff In the original list of points the Office had mentioned only 
the alternative schemes covered by paragraphs (a) and (b) Para- 
graph (a) refers to the replies of Governments to the Questionnaire 
concermng the Generalisation of the Reduction of Hours of \4ork 
in Industry, Commerce and Offices Paragraph (b) refers to the 
scheme pro^^ded for m the proposed Draft Convention of 1936 for 
workers in open coal mines employed directly or indirectly in the 
extraction of coal 

As a result of the work of the Technical Tripartite Meeting and 
of the suggestions concerning the hours of work scheme for under- 
ground workers in underground coal mines, the Office has come to 
envisage by analogy the two hours of work schemes which are the 
subject of paragraphs (c) and (rf) of Question 54 


Workers In Open Coal Mines, inclnding Lignite Mines 


Questions 55 to 63 

At the Techmeal Tripartite J^Ieetmg, the Government, employers’ 
and workers’ delegates of the Umted States of America asked 
specificaUy that, when the proposed international regulations were 
drafted, account should be taken of the system of collective agree- 
ments in force in the Umted States which apply not only to surface 
workers of underground mmes but also to all workers m open mines 

^ In the Questionnaire concermng the Generalisation of the Reduction of 
Hours of Work in Industry, Commerce and Offices, the possibility of exclusion 
IS enMsaged in the foUowing terms 

“ 13 (i) Do you consider that the competent authority in each country 
should be authorised to exclude from the application of the 
international regulations 

{«) persons occupied in a position of management, 

[b) persons occupied m a confidential capacity ’ 
or 

(u) ^yould you prefer that this possibihtv of exclusion should be 
applied to persons \yho, by reason of their special responsibilities, 
are not subjected to the normal rules goyernmg the length of the 
uorking time ? 
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Governments -which slate that they favour the application of 
the special international regulations to open mines -will have to 
examine the cfTcct of their decision in relation to the solution to he 
adopted v.ith regard to surface workers of underground mines 
In case the surface workers of underground mines should be 
included in the special regulations proposed, it is understandable 
that these regulations should also apply to all persons employed in 
open mines (Question 56) If persons employed at the surface of 
underground mmes should not be covered by the special regulations 
concerning coal mines, as was the case in the Conventions of 1931 
and of 1935, it would be logical to keep to the solution adopted for 
these Conventions, that is to say, the application of the special 
regulations only to workers in open mines directly or indirectly 
employed on the extraction of coal (Question 59) 

Questions 56 to 58 correspond to the first alternative and are 
identical V, ith those put in regard to surface workers of underground 
mines 

Questions 59 to 63 deal mth the second alternative and refer to 
the text of the Conventions of 1931 and of 1935, or to the proposed 
Draft Convention of 1936 vutli, in Question 61 (a), two additions 
(paragraphs (ii) and (iii)) analogous to those noted in regard to 
Question 54 and included for the same reasons (see above) 


Special Schemes for Certain Countries 
Questions 64 to 67 

Paragraph 3 of Article 19 of the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organisation pro-vides 

“ In framing any recommendation or draft convention of general 
apphcation the Conference shall have due regard to those countnes in 
which climatic conditions, the imperfect development of industrial 
orgamsation, or other special circumstances make the industrial condi- 
tions substantially different and shall suggest the modifications, if any, 
which it considers may be reqmred to meet the case of such countries " 

The Conventions of 1931 and of 1935 did not contain any provi- 
sion of this kind 

Nevertheless, it may be doubted whether international regula- 
tions on hours of work m coal mmes contaimng an hours of work 
scheme lower than 48 per week could be applied in aU countries and 
whether it would not be well to have recourse to the possibilities 
offered by paragraph 3 of Article 19 of the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, in order to draw up, for some 
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countries, a special scheme taking into consideration the particular 
conditions of their coal mining industrj^ 

The Grey Report submitted to the Conference mentioned, in 
fact, in the following terms that in China, in India, in Japan, 
in Chile, and in the Union of South Africa, conditions of work in 
the coal mining industry are found to have a special aspect. 


“ In China, the working dav is fixed hj legislation at 8 hours. In 
practice work at the surface often lasts for 9 hours and sometimes for 
10 or 12 a day , for underground work the commonest daily figure 
appears to be 8 hours as a rule excluding both wnnding times, but m 
some mmes the time spent in the mine reaches 12 hours In practice, 
few mines have adopted the sjstem of a weekly rest 
In India, hours of work in mines are fixed bv legislation at 54 a 
w'cek (underground and surface), with a daily limit of 9 hours underground 
and 10 hours at the surface But according to the Indian Government 
hours of presence in the mine for underground workers and actual hours 
of work for surface workers are about 8 a day and 48 a week 

Isgal maximum for work in coal mines (underground) 
is 10 hours a day In practice this includes a break of about an hour 
As a rule there are two rest days a month At the surface, actual w orkmg 

time was, in 1935, 10 hours 20 minutes a dav and 61 hours 20 minutes 
a week 


In GMe, according to information given by the Government of that 
coumry m its reply to the Questionnaire (preparation of the 1936 Session 
of the Conference), 90 per cent of the coal extracted comes from 
deposits situated below the sea. The adits to these workings are 
several kilometres long, so that the transport of workers requires a 
fairly co^iderable time, estimated at 2 hours going and coming At 
present this Ravelling time is not included in hours of work which are 
nxen at b in the day In these cu-cumstances, stated the Chilean Govern- 
ment, a reduction m the time spent m the mme would senouslv affect aU 
the national mdustnes dependent on the extraction of fuel from these 
suhmanne deposits of coal 

ihp South .\frica, according to information supplied bv 

‘ prowsions concermngliours of work m the mining 
m thpsp mines About 95 per cent of the labour 

basis conasts of coloured workers, who are emploved on a task 

task befool of hours worked, workers who fimsh their 

S^umianPPs .P^ ^ the surface as soon as 

tw In r’ ^ entered bv an adit 

and fed bv tbp coloured labourers are housed 

average rtlnda^Tf^l^Gf generally not yet attamed the 

average standard of civihsation of the European population ” 


In order to take into account these special situations, the Office 
pu to Governments Questions 64 to 67 It should be noted that 
L ''f? of sufficient information on the factual situation in 
he Umon of South Africa, the Office is not prepared to make sugges- 

to the ?P ^ could be adapted 

nimes m Riarcount"r^.'"'^‘'''" employment of labour in coal 



Suspension ol Application of tho International Regulations 


Qiic<:t{on‘^ 00 and 70 

The Can\cnlion<? of 1'131 nml of 1933 slipulated that the appli- 
cation of the inlernalionni legiilntions could be suspended in each 
countr\ bj tho Go\ernnicnl in the o\ent of cincrgency endangering 
the national safet j This pro\ ision is tho subject of Question 69 (a) 

ll nevcrlhelcs'; possible that certain Slates consider themselves 
loo closely bound bv such a clause and that thev would desire to be 
able to be released under circumstances which, while remaining 
entireh evcoplional, would not ha^c the same degree of gravity as 
those mentioned in the Con\cntions of 1931 and of 1935 For 
this reason the Olllcc, in Question 69 (/>), has consulted Governments 
as to the possibility of suspending the application of the inter- 
national regulations under the circumstances proMded in the 
Questionnaire concerning the generalisation of the reduction of 
hours of work in industry, commerce and ofTiccs, namely 

(a) in case of necessity, for immediate requirements of national 
snfclj . 

{b) 111 case of necessiU, for ensuring the working of a semce of 
public utility, 

(c) in case of necessitv, for protecting the national economic 
system 

In addition. Question 70 asks Goveinments if provision should be 
made obliging each Member party to the Convention to notify 
the International Labour Office immediately of the suspension of 
the application of the regulations, indicating the reasons winch have 
caused the suspension The other parties to the Convention would 
be informed by the Ofl'ice of this decision, which might have an 
effect on then national economy 


Gradual Application of the International Regulations 
Questions 71 to 73 

In its report to the Conference and to the Technical Tripartite 
jMecting on the Coal Mining Industiw, the Ofhee observ'ed that the 
mtroduction of the 3S^4‘bour week in coal mines might be facilitated 
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by providing fdr its gradual introduction where an immediate 
application m full would raise serious difficulties It suggested 
that Governments be consulted on the possibility of adopting as a 
transitional scheme for a period of tv.o to four years, for example, a 
system consisting of 11 shifts of 7^4 hours per fortnight (vliich 
would give around 42 hours 37 minutes per week on the average) 
distributed over 6 shifts in one week and 5 shifts m the next week. 
The suggestions of the Office were favourably received by a large 
number of the members of the Meetmg. In the course of the 
general discussion, the French employers' delegate drew the atten- 
tion of the Meeting to the suggestions of the Office and indicated 
that they seemed to open the way to a practical agreement. 

The introduction of such a transitional scheme raises, in the 
first place, two important questions: that of the duration of the 
scheme, and that of its starting-point. 

Governments are asked, in replying to Question 71 (6), to slate 
whether they desire the duration of the transitional scheme to be 
two years, four years, or any other length that they may indicate. 

As to the starting-point for the transitional scheme, two solutions 
might be envisaged: eitner the starting-pomt might coincide with 
the imtial date of coming into force of the Convention or it might 
coincide with the date of the coming mto force of the Convention 
m regard to each ratifying State If the first solution were adopted 
and the duration of the transitional scheme fixed at 4 years, for 
example the result would be that 4 years after the imtial coming 
into force of the Convention the transitional scheme would come 
to an end: consequently a State which ratified the Convention three 
years after its mitial coimng mto force could only apply the 
transitionial scheme during one year, and all States which ratified 
the Convention four years after its initial coming mto force could 
no longer make any use of the transitional scheme On the other 
hand, the second solution enables any State which ratifies the 
Convention, however long after its initial coming mto force, to 
benefit from the transitional scheme during the whole duration of 
the scheme. This latter solution was adopted in the Reduction of 
Hours of Work (Textiles) Convention, 1937 (Mo 61). Governments 
should mdicate which of the two solutions they prefer in replying 
to Question 71 (c) 

In the course of the very fuU discussion which took place during 
the Technical Tripartite fleeting on the Coal Mining Industry on 
the subject of a transitional scheme, several trends became evident, 
as a consequence of which the Office proposed amendments to 


tlie wording of the point dealing with this scheme In the first 
place, it appeared that the memhers of the Meetmg considered it 
necessary that Governments be consulted on a larger basis than 
that p^o^^ded for by the Office. To this end it was suggested that 
the scheme emusaged by the Office might be applied to other 
weekly limits, in particular to those of 44 and 42 hours Further, 
it was made clear that the distribution of shifts m order to obtain 
an average weekly limit might be over a longer penod than that 
provided by the Office, namely two weeks 

In the second place, the discussion showed that certain States 
were opposed to the system of a reduction of hours of work consist- 
ing of a reduction of the number of working days per week (5-day 
week) and that they would only allow the reduction of the daily 
hours of work 

These various desiderata have been expressed in Questions 72 
and 73, dealmg respectively with underground workers and surface 
workers of underground mmes, or m open mines Paragraphs (a), 
(i»), and (c) of Question 72 contemplate, for underground workers, 
the estabhshment of a 44-hour week, 42 hours 37 minutes, or 
42 hours, by a succession of weeks of 6 shifts and of weeks of 5 shifts 
of 8 hours, 7 hours 45 minutes, or 7 hours 38 mmutes, or by the 
fixing of the daily time spent m the mine at 7 hours 20 mmutes, 
7 hours 6 minutes, or 7 hours States may have their choice of 
applying one or the other of these two systems, since they are 
considered as eqmvalent 

For surface workers the weekly hmits proAuded m paragraphs (a) 
and (b) of Question 73 are those of 44 and of 42 hours 

Paragraph (c) of Questions 72 and 73 has a general meanmg and 
permits Governments to suggest the introduction of other transi- 
tional schemes based on one of the tYvn sj’'stem8 mentioned above, 
or on a combmation of these two systems 


Coming into Force and Duration of the Convention 

Questions 74 to 76 

The conditions for the coming into force of the Conventions of 
1931 and of 1935 differ from the usual conditions in that these 
Conventions enter into force when they aie ratified, not by any 
tvo States wliatsoeA^er, but by any two of the following countries 
Belgium, CzechosloAmkia, France, Germany, Great Britain, the 
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Netherlands, and Poland, specifically designated in the Convention 
Questions 74 and 75 permit Governments to give their opinion on 
this subject 

In reality, the majority of the States concerned have on several 
occasions since 1931 stated that they would only ratify the Conven- 
tions of 1931 and of 1935 if the other States mentioned above 
ratify the Conventions at the same time Further, the situation 
has been complicated by the fact that Germany, one of the most 
important States in the production and exportation oh coal, is no 
longer a Member of the International Labour Organisation Thus, 
at the present time, these Conventions have not yet come into 
“ force 

In the Grey Report the OfRce examined this question in detail, 

^ and m the following terms sought to pave the way toward a new 
solution 

“ Unwillingness to apply the standard set by a Convention unless 
other States are also applying that standard is not the only ground upon 
which a State may be unwilling to ratify a Convention unless other 
States ratify the Convention simultaneously Unwillingness to bind 
itself internationally to contmue to apply the Convention standard over 
a considerable period unless other States hind themselves simultaneously 
for the same penod may, and often does, play a still more important part 
in determimng the decision of a State which is considering ratification 
It would seem possible to meet the views of such States by providing 
in the Convention that until it has been ratified by certain named 
States, any party to the Convention may denounce it at any time on 

g iving one month’s notice Apart from a clause to this effect, the 
onvention would contain provisions of the ordinary type relating to 
coming into force and denunciation It might, for instance, come into 
force SIX months after the registration of any two ratifications, and be 
subject to denunciation, after all the named States had ratified, at 
live-yearly intervals 

“ Bnefly put, the Convention would operate as a modus vivendi 
subject to denunciation at any time on one month’s notice, until it had 
been ratified by those States whose simultaneous ratification would 
probably be insisted on as a condition of undertaking an engagement 
vahd for five years, but on ratification by the enumerated States, the 
engagement entered into by all States which had ratified would lose its 
provisional character and become a firm engagement effective for a period 
of five years, and thereafter for further periods of five years unless 
denounced The Convention would enter mto force and require, m 
the case of States which had ratified, observance of the standards 
prescribed by its terms, six months after the deposit of the second rati- 
fication, but until potential competitors of special importance, named 
in the Convention, had ratified, any party to the Convention would be 
entitled to vathdraw from its engagement on giving a short period of . 
notice if it felt that the competition of such States made it impossible 
for it to maintam standards not being observed elsewhere Provision 
could be made, if thought desirable, for consideration of the whole 
position by the Governing Body in -the event of any State having recourse 
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to the provision permitting denunciation at one month’s notice On 
some such Imes as these, it would seem possible to overcome the main 
difficulty which has hitherto prevented the coming into force of any 
Convention relating to hours of work in coal mines ” 

Question 76 permits Governments to be consulted on the system 
suggested by the Office, a system which may provide a satisfactory 
solution for the problem of the coming into force of the special 
Convention contemplated 


Revision of the Convention 


Questions 77 and 7S 

The Conventions of 1931 and of 1935 depend upon a number of 
compromises a compromise on the figures spccifjnng the daily time 
spent in the mine, a compromise on the special method of calcula- 
tion pro^^ded for Great Britain; a compromise on the special 
provisions for underground lignite mines and for open coal mines 

Further, these compromises were only accepted on tJie condition 
that the solutions reached should he considered as pro\nsional and 
that they could he rci iscd in the near future To this end, Article 21 
of the Comentions of 1931 and of 1935 stipulates that, at the latest, 
before the expiration of a period of throe Acars from the time of the 
coming into foiec of these Conventions, the Governing Bodv of the 
Intel national Labour Olficc vill inscribe as an item on tlie agenda 
of the Conference the reMsion of the Con^entlon on tlie pniiitc m 
question 

There is reason to Iteheve that certain of the compromises \shi( h 
appear in the Conventions of 1*^31 and of 1935 will appear in the 
suggested Convention if it is adopted To these compromiso? 
Olliers wall "N orj liKclv be added It is for this reison that tlcOlfico 
siigce-'ted in the list of pomt« that the Go\ermngBod\ be (h,irt:>>l. 
at the end of a period of 2 to jonr^ for oxamplo from the roiiuncr 
into force of the Com enf ion with the examination of the i]e-ir'>in]iU 
of rcMsiim till' ptoM'-ioiis ol the Con\ention toii'ernmir tin miii- 
mum limit'- of hour-- of work m fin* diffi n'lit < iliC'r; of mil?' , 
lilt' e\t eptional 10011103 -- of c ill III itioii of hour- ■I'f 'irk ll ■ nu ih " 
of hour-' of o\e'!ime pi ol tin ih-t'"- 3 of no 5-'' ft*/i {>>- 
diiTen nt iMtecern ^ of iimo s m.} of i * i > 

lilt- whole Ilf tin* I on''i4> r iti‘ 1 -. q J .,*.1 'O r' t 

re\ i-mti of the pwrit' tl < o’i\ i 'it'i, > t- *' -or ; . ' i^t i * . >- 77 
amt T'' --tih'int ’< i| in tnn<<' i (il<^ 

e . I . 
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B — Questioimone 


[The indications vluch appear in parentheses after certain questions refer 
to the corresponding articles and paragraphs cither in the Draft Convention, 
No 46, Limiting Hours of Work in Coal Mines (Revised, 1935) or to the 
propos^ Draft Convention concerning the Reduction of Hours of Work in 
Coal Mines, submitted to the 20th Session of the International Labour 
Conference (1936), by the Committee on Hours of Work in Coal Mines and 
reviewed by the Drafting Committee of the Conference These texts are 
reproduced below in the appendix ] 


I. — FORM OF THE REGULATIONS 

1. Do you eonsider it desirable that the International Labour 
Conference should adopt, in the form of a Draft Convention, international 
regulations for the reduction of hours of work in coal mines ? 


n. — UNDERGROUND WORKERS IN UNDERGROUND 
COAL MINES, INCLUDING LIGNITE 

§ 1. — Scope 
With regard to Mines 

2. Do you consider that the international regulations should applF 
to all mines from which coal, including lignite, is the only or principal 
mmeral extracted (with a special scheme for lignite mines if considered, 
desirable) ? 

(Conv 1935 \ Art 1, para 1, as amended 
by prop Dr Conv 1936 ) 

Wuh regard to Persons 

3. Do you consider that the regulations should apply to any person 
occupied underground by whatever employer and on whatever kind of 
work he may be employed ? 

(Conx 1935, Art 2 (a) ) 


Except where otherwise indicated, the provisions of this Convention are- 
also to be found under the corresponding articles of the Con\ention of 1931 
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4. Do you consider it desirable to include provisions to permit the 
excluding of persons engaged in supervision or management who do 
not ordmarily perform manual work ? 

(Conv 1935, Art 2 (a) ) 


§ 2 — Normal Hours of Work 

5. Do you consider that the normal hours of work of any worker 
should be assimilated to the time spent by him in the mine ? 

(Conv 1935, Art 3, para 1 ) 

DefinUioTi of Time Spent in tlie. Mine 

6. Do you agree that in min es where access is by a shaft the time 
spent in thevinine should be considered to mean the period between 
the time when the worker enters the cage in order to descend and the 
time when he leaves the cage after re-ascending ? 

(Conv 1935, Art 3, para 1 (a) ) 


7. Do you agree that in ^mmes where access is by an adit the time 
spent in the mine should be considered to mean the period between the 
time when the worker passes through the entrance of the adit and the 
time of his return to the surface ? 

(Conv 1935, Art 3, para 1 {{>} ) 


Limitation of Time Spent in the Mine 

8. Do you consider that the daUy and weekly time spent in the mine 
for any worker should be fixed at* 


(«) 


7^/4 hours per day and 88^/4 hours per week 


or 


(Con\ 1935, Art 3, para 2, as amended 
b\ prop Dr Con\ iniG) 


(()) 8 hours per day and 40 hours per week ? 


or 

(r) 88^/4 hours per week as an a\crage calculated otcr a fixed period 
consisting of a ccnaln number of weeks of 6 dajs and a certain 
number of weeks of 5 dajs. the dallj time not to exceed 7^ hours 
In this case what length do xou propose for the period of 
calculation 
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or 

(d) 10 hours per week on the average calculated over a fixed period 
consisting of a certain number of weeks of 6 days and a certain 
number of weeks of 5 days, the daily time not to exceed 8 hours ? 

In this case, what length do you propose for the period of 
calculation ? 

or 

(e) 7^/2 hours per day and 45 hours per week ? 
or 

(/) Other limits, and, if in the affirmative, what limits ? 

9 Do you consider that the weekly time spent In the mine for any 
worker should be determined on the basis of a 38 ^/4-hour week or a 
40-hour week, as provided in paragraphs (a), (b), (c), and (d) of Ques- 
tion 8, with the possibility of introducing a transitional scheme providing 
for longer hours and a different distribution of hours of work ? (See 
below, Vin, 71-73 ) 

10 In the case of the collective calculation of hours of work, do 
you agree that the period between the time when the first workers of 
the shift or of any group leave the surface and the time when they 
return to the surface should be deemed to be the same as the individual 
time spent m the mme, provided that the order of and the time required 
for the descent and ascent of a shift and of any group of workers is 
approximately the same ? 

(Gonv 1935, Art 4 ) 

11. In collective calculation where the length of the shift is reckoned 
exclusive of windmg time: 

(a) Do you agree that if national laws or regulations prescribe that 
for calculating the time spent in the mine the descent or ascent 
of the workers is to be calculated according to the weighted 
average duration of the descent or ascent of all shifts of workers 
m the whole country, the period between the time when the 
last worker of the shift leaves the surface and the time when 
the first worker of the same shift returns to the surface should 
not in any mine exceed the limits fixed for the individual time 
spent in the mine less 30 minutes, and that no method of regula- 
tion should be permitted by which the hewers as a class of 
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workers would on the average work longer than other classes 
of underground workers m the same shift ? 

(Conv 1935, Art 5, para 1 ) 

{b) Do you consider, further, that any Member which, having applied 
the method of calculation just defined, subsequently applies 
the method of calculation mentioned above should make the 
change simultaneously for the whole country and not for a part 
thereof ? 

(Conv 1935, Art 5, para 2 ) 

Determination of Individual Time in the Mine when Hours of Work 
are Calculated at the Workplace 

12. Do you agree that where by law or custom, effective either m 
the country as a whole or in a particular district of the country, hours 
of work are reckoned as being the period between the time of the arrival 
of the worker at the face or other working place and the time of his 
departure therefrom, exclusive of breaks, the maximum time spent by 
any worker at his place of work should be fixed in such a manner that 
this time, added to the weighted average of the time spent in travelling 
underground and in breaks, by all the workers in the country or in the 
district, as the case may be, does not exceed the limits fixed for individual 
time spent in the mine 

(Prop Dr Conv 1936, Art 6, para 1 ) 

13 Do you consider that where the individual time spent In the 
mine is calculated by the method described in Question 12 above, the 
limitation of the time spent by any worker at his piace of work should 
be fixed at 7 hours per day and 35 per week ? 

(Prop Dr Conv 1936, Art 6, para 2 ) 


§ 3 — Making up Lost Time 

14. Do you consider that international regulations should provide 
for the possibility of making up certain lost shifts or hours ? 

15. Do you consider that it should be possible to make up lost shifts 
or hours in the case of collective stoppage resultmg from. 

(a) public or local holidays ? 

{l>) interruption of work due to aceident ? 

(0 other reasons, and, if in the affirmative, what reasons ? 
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16. Do you consider that the making up of lost shifts or hours 
should only he possible m a given period varying v.ith the number of 
shifts or hours to be made up ? 

If in the affirmative, what period do you propose ? 

17. Do you consider that the extension of time spent in the mine 
due to the makmg up of lost time should not exceed either one shift 
per week or one-sixth of a shift per day ? 

If these maximum limits do not seem suitable to you, what other 
limits do you propose ^ 

18. Do you consider that the cases in which making up lost time 
are allowed (Question 15), and the conditions for the making up of 
lost time (Questions 16 and 17) should be determined: 

(а) by international regulations ? 
or 

(б) by national laws or regulations ? 


§ 4 — Work ox Suxdays axd Public Holidays 

19. Do you consider that the international regulations should contain 
a prohibition of employment of workers on underground work on Sunday 
and legal public holidays ? 

(Conv 1935, Art 6, para 1 ) 

20. Do you consider that the international regulations should allow 
the possibility of workmg for part of a Sunday or a legal public holiday, 
provided that the workers enjoy a rest period of 24 consecutive hours, 
of which at least 18 fall on the Sxmday or legal public holiday ? 

(Conv 1935, ^ Art 6, para, 1 ) 

21. Do you consider that the following kinds of work should be 
authorised, by way of exception, on Sundays and legal public holidays 
for workers over 18 years of age: 

(а) Work which owing to its nature must be carried on continuously ? 

(б) Work in connection with the ventilation of the mine, of the 
prevention of damage to the ventilation apparatus, safety work. 


1 P^o^^slOn not appearing m the Convention of 1931 
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work in connection with first aid in case of accident or sickness, 
and the care of animals ? 

(r) Survey work in so tar as this cannot be done on other days 
without interrupting or disturbing the work of the undertaking ? 

{d) Urgent work in connection with machinery and other appliances 
which cannot bo carried out during the regular working time 
of the mine, and in other urgent or exceptional cases which are 
outside the control of the employer ? 

(Con\ 1935, Art 6, para 2 ) 

(p) Any other work, and If so, what work ? 

22 Do you consider that the international regulations should bind 
the competent authority to take appropriate measures for ensuring 
that no work is done on Sundays and legal public holidays except as 
authorised ? 

(Conv 1935, Art 6, para 3 ) 

23. Do you consider that work authorised on Sundays and legal 
public holidays should be paid for at not less than one-and-a-quarter 
times the regular rate ? 

(Conv 1935, Art 6, para 4 ) 

24 Do you consider that special compensation (compensatory rest 
periods or adequate extra payment) should be given to workers who 
are engaged to any considerable extent on work authorised on Sundays 
or legal public holidays, the detailed apphcation of this provision being 
regulated by national laws or regulations ? 

{Con\ 1935, Art 6, para 5 ) 

§ 5 ' — Shorter Hours U^ healthy Workplaces 

25 Do you consider that the competent authority should be empowered 
to fix lower maximum hours of work for workers in workplaces which 
are rendered particularly unhealthy by reason of abnormal conditions 
of temperature, humidity or other cause ? 

(Conv 1935, Art 7 ) 

§ 6 — Exte>sion of Norjial Hours of Work 

Extensions in Case of Accidents 

26 Do you consider that the competent authority should be empowered 
to issue regulations authorising extensions in case of accidents, force 
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majeure, or urgent work to be clone to the machinery, plant or equipment 
of the mine, even if coal production is thereby incidentally involved ? 

(Conv. 1935, Art 8, para i ) 

27. Do you consider that these extensions should be limited to the 
time necessary to avoid serious mterference with the ordinary working 
of the mine 9 

(Con\ 1935, Art 8, para 1 ) 

28. Do you consider that overtime worked in virtue of such extensions 
skould be paid for at not less than one-and-a-quarter times the regular 
rate 9 

(Conv 1935, Art 8, para 6 ) 

Extensions for Technical Reasons 

29. Do you consider that the competent authority should be empowered 
to issue regulations authorising extensions: 

(a) for workers employed on operations which must be carried on 
continuously ’ 

and 

lb) for workers employed on technical work which is necessary for 
preparing or terminating work in the ordmary way or for a full 
resumption of work on the next shift, provided that this does 
not refer to the production or transport of coal 9 

(Conv 1935, Art 8, para 2 ) 

30 Do you consider that the length of the extensions authorised 
should be limited in general to half an hour per day and 2^/2 hours per 
week 9 

(Conv 1935, Art 8, para 2, as amended 
by prop Dr Conv 1936, Art 9, para. 2 ) 

31, (a) Do you consider that the length of the extensions authorised 
for workers whose presence is indispensable for the work of ventilation 
and pumping stations, and of such compressed air stations as are necessary 
for ventilation, for underground storemen, and for winchmen and loco- 
motive drivers and their indispensable assistants, should not exceed 
half an hour per day and 2^2 hours per week, provided: 

that no worker in the above grades who is employed on operations 
which, by their nature must be carried on continuously, may be 
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employed for more than 8 hours per day or 42 hours per week, 
exclusive of the time spent in the mine by that worker in reaching 
and returning from his place of work, it being understood that, 
in each case, this time will be reduced to the indispensable 
minimum; the methods of application to be decided by the 
competent authority after consultation with the organisations of 
employers and workers concerned where such exist ? 

further, for underground storemen, for enginemen and men in 
charge of internal shafts who are engaged upon the transport of 
workers, for drivers of locomotives who are engaged upon the 
transport of workers and for the indispensable assistants of the 
dnvers, enginemen and men in charge of internal shafts mentioned 
above, the limit of such extension should be fixed by regulations 
issued by the competent authority ? 

(Conv 1935, ^ Art 8, para 3, as amended 
by prop Dr Conv 1936, Art 9, para 3 ) 

(6) Do you consider that it would be well to fix more exact limits ? 

If m the affirmative, what limits do you propose ? 

32. Do you consider that the individual daily time spent in the mine 
on the day of the periodical change-over of shifts of workers whose 
presence is indispensable lor the work of ventilation, pumpmg and 
compressed air should be extended but only to such extent as may be 
necessary to permit the periodical change-over of shills, the weekly 
hours of work not to exceed on an average the weekly hours of work 
fixed for the workers in question ? 

(Conv 1935, 1 Art 8, para 1, as amended 
by prop Dr Conv 1936, Art 9, para 1 ) 

33. Do you consider that it would be well to limit the number of 
workers covered by extensions for continuous operations and lor pre- 
paratory and complementary work to 5 per cent of the total number 
of persons employed at the mine in the case of mines in normal operation ? 

(Conv 1<135, Art 8, pan 5 ) 

34. Do you consider that the international regulations should proiide 
for other extensions for technical reasons ? 

If in the affirmathe, what extensions do you propose and what should 
be their length ? 


' ProM'-ion not figuring in the Conxontinn of I '‘81 
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35. Do you consider that overtime worked in virtue of extensions 
for the technical reasons mentioned above, except that necessitated by 
the periodical change-over of shifts, should be paid for at not less than 
one-and-a-quarter times the regular rate ? 

(Con\ Art S para G ) 


Oi'crlunc placed at Disposal of CridcrtaKnigs 

36. Do you consider that the competent authority should be empowered 
to issue regulations placmg a certain number of hours’ overtime per 
year at the disposal of undertakings ? 

(Con^ l‘il5 Art para 1 ) 

37. What should in your opinion be the number of annual hours’ 
overtime placed at the disposal of undertakings and the manner in which 
it may be used: 

(a) quota of 60 hours placed directly at the disposal of undertakings ? 

(Conv 1935 Art para 1 ) 
or 

{b) quota of 80 or 100 hours placed directly at the disposal of under- 
takings and subjected to revision on expiry of a period to be 
determined ? 


or 

(c) quota of 80 or 100 hours divided into two parts, the first (60 hours) 
to be placed dnectly at the disposal of undertakings and the second 
to be used only in virtue of collective agreements ? 

or 

(d) quota of 80 or 100 hours placed directly at the disposal of under- 
takings and divided into two parts, the first (60 hours) to be 
allowed on a permanent basis and the second to be used only 
during a transitional period to be determined ? 

or 

(c) quota of 80 or 100 hours divided into two parts, the first (60 hours) 
to be placed directly at the disposal of undertakings on a per- 
manent basis and the second to be used only during a transitional 
period to be determined and then only in virtue of collective 
agreements ? 
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38. Do you consider that it would be well to fix the annual numbei 
of hours’ overtime allowed at a multiple of the daily time spent in the 
mine, so that it shall correspond to an exact number of shifts ? 

39. Do you consider that the overtime placed at the disposal of 
undertakings under the conditions set out in Question 37 should be paid 
for at not less than one-and-a-quarter times the regular rate ? 

(Conv 1935, Art 9, para 2 ) 


§ 7 — Measures for Application 

40. Do you consider that the organisations of employers and workers 
concerned should be consulted before the issuing of the national regulations 
for which provision is made in the precedmg question ? 

(Conv 1935, Art 10 ) 

41. Do you consider that collective agreements should be used for 
application of the provisions of the Convention at the discretion of the 
competent authority, on condition that under national legislation collective 
agreements have the force of law m relation either to the whole of the 
coal mining industry, or to one or more branches of that industry ? 

(Prop Dr Conv 1936, Art 11, jjara 2) 


§ 8 — Annual Reports of States 

42. Do you consider that the Draft Convention should specify the 
information to be furnished in the annual reports of States, particularly 
with regard to the action taken to regulate time spent in the min e and 
with regard to regulations issued by the competent authority in virtue 
of the provisions of the international regulations ? 

(Con\ 1935, Art 11, as amended bj' prop 
Dr Conv 1936, Art 12 ) 


§9 — Provisions to Facilitate Enforcement 
OF the Regulations 

43 Do you consider that the management of every mine should be 
bound to notify by means of notices conspicuously posted at the pithead, 
or in some other suitabie place, or by such other method as may be 
approved by the competent authonty: 
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‘i) the honis at -which -worhers of each grotip or shift shall begin to 
descend and shall have completed the descent ? 

• Conv i9Z' Art i2(c i 

{u) such particulars as the competent anthority may prescribe con- 
cerning the rnethcas of application of the international regnlations 

?f - D- Coar. I'jTj .W It (U) ; 

44. Do yon consider that the competent anthority should approve 
the time table, and that once approved no changes therein should be 
made except vrirh the consent of the competent anthority by notice 
and in a manner approved by the competent anthority ? 

tgo'-r, 1535 Art. 12 'G i 

45. Do yon consider that the management of every mine should 
been a record in the fenn prescribed by national laws or regulations 
cf an additional hours worhed 2 

Cr-tT. 12's5, Art. 12(6'.) 

46. Do you consider that the mtemational regulations should provide 
ether meriio ds of supervision 2 

If in the afSrmativej what metheds 2 

§10, — SsEciiL ScEiEtra fop. U5i>epgrou:tD Ligmte 

Mi5e- 

47. Dc you eensider that the intemationai regulariocs should provide 
for a special scheme for tmdergrcnind lignite mines 2 

'Couv I&35, .Irt. 13 ] 

4S- Do you ccTsidex that the term “lignite nine” should mean 

any mine, outside the United States of America, from which coal of 

the geological period subse<ment tc the carboniferous period is extracted 2 

I Ota- 1935, Alt, I oara. 2. as amended 
by prop Dr Conv 1535 ) 

DeierTTunctior. of Special SrS^KTet 

42. Do yc.i eonsicer that the proTisxcns of the international regula- 
tl'^ns should apply to underground lignite mines, provided; 

(l\ that, in accordance with such eondirions as may be prescribed 
by national laws or regulaticns, the competent authority may 
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permit collective breaks involving a stoppage of production not 
to be included in the time spent in the mine, such breaks in no 
case to exceed 30 minutes for each shift, this permission to be 
given only after the necessity for such a system has been estab- 
lished by official investigation of each indiviudal case and after 
consultation with the representatives of the workers concerned ? 

(Conv 1035, Art 13, para 1 (a) ) 

(ii) that the number of hours’ overtime may be increased to not 
more than 75 a year ? 

and further 

that the competent authority may approve collective agreements 
which provide for not more than 75 hours’ further overtime 
a year in the case of individual districts or mines where this is 
required on account of special technical or geological conditions ? 

(Con^ 1935, Art 13, para 1 («) and 2 ) 


in. — SURFACE WORKERS OF UNDERGROUND COAL MINES 

INCLUDING LIGNITE 

50 Do you consider that surface workers of underground coal mines 
should be included in the scope of international regulations for Industrial 
workers in general ? 

or 

that these workers should be included in the scope of special 
international regulations concerning coal mines ? 

If Surface Workers are included in the Scope of the Special 
International Regulations concerning Coal Mines 

Scope 

51. Do you consider that the special international regulations con- 
cerning coal mines should apply: 

(o) to any person occupied at the surface of the mine including 
persons employed in ancillary undertakings — distilleries of coal 
and undertakmgs for the transformation of by-products, manu- 
facture of synthetic petrol and manufacture of compressed 
fuel, etc. ’ 
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(6) to any person occupied at the surface of the mine excluding 
persons employed in ancillary undertakings ? 

52. In case it is your opinion that the special international regulations 
should not apply to persons employed in ancillary undertakings, what 
criterion do you propose to have recourse to in order to draw a line 
of demarcation between mining undertakings proper, whose staff should 
he covered, and ancillary undertakmgs, whose staff should he excluded ? 

53 Do you consider it desirable to include provisions to permit 
excludmg from the application of the proposed regulations persons 
engaged in supervision or management who do not ordinarUy perform 
manual work ? 

If this formula for exclusion does not seem satisfactory, what other 
formula would you propose ? 

Hours of Work Scheme 

54. Which do you prefer of the foUo\ving schemes concerning the 
regulation of hours of work of surface workers in underground mines: 

(a) Application to surface workers of underground mines of the 
hours of work scheme proposed hy the international regulations 
for industrial workers in general ? 

or 

{b) Extension to surface workers of the hours of work scheme for 
workers in open coal mines directly or iuduectly employed in the 
extraction of coal contained in the proposed Draft Convention of 
1936 (see helow IV, 61) ? ’ 

or 

(c) Application to surface workers of underground mines of an hours 
of work scheme based on a limitation to 40 hours per week as 
an average, calculated over a Dxed penod consisting of a certain 
number of weeks of 6 days and a certain number of weeks of 
5 days, the daily time not to exceed 8 hours ? 

In this case what length would you propose for the penod 
of calculation v 

or 

(rf) Application to surface workers of underground mines of an horns 
of work scheme based on normal hours of work of 7^/2 per day 
and 45 per week ? 
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IV. _ WORKERS IN OPEN COAL MINES, 

INCLUDING LIGNITE 

55 Do you consider that the international regulations should apply 

to workers in open coal mines includmg lignite ? 

(Conv 1935, Art 14, as amended by prop 
Dr Conv 1936, Art 15 ) 

If the Special International Regulations concerning Coal Mines are 
applied to Surface Workers of Underground Mines 

Scope 

56. Do you consider that if the special international regulations 
concerning coal mines should apply to surface workers of underground 
mines, these regulations should apply: 

(a) to any person occupied at the surface of the mine including 
' persons employed in ancillary undertakings — distilleries of coal 
and undertakings for the transformation of by-products, the 
manufacture of synthetic petrol, manufacture of compressed 
fuel, etc 

or 

{b) to any person occupied at the surface of the mine, excluding 
persons employed in ancillary undertakings ? 

In this case what criterion do you propose to have recourse to in 
order to draw a line of demarcation between mining undertakings proper, 
whose staff should be covered, and ancillary undertakings whose staff 
should be excluded ? 

57. Do you consider it desirable to include provisions to permit 
excluding from the scope of the proposed regulations persons engaged 
in supervision or management who do not ordinarily perform manual 
work ? 

If this formula for exclusion does not seem satisfactory, what other 
formula would you propose ? 

Hours of TVorA Scheme 

58 Which do you prefer of the following schemes concerning the 
regulation of hours of work in open coal nunes' 

(a) Application to workers in open coal mines of the hours of work 
scheme contained in the international regulations concerning 
industrial workers in general ? 
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or 

ib) Extension to all the vrorkers in open coal mines of the hours 
of vrork scheme contained in the proposed Draft Convention of 
1936 for vrorkers in open coal mines employed directly or 
indirectly in the extraction of coal (see helovr 61) ? 

or 

(c) Application to -workers in open coal mines of an hours of work 
scheme based on an average 40-honr week, calculated over a 
fixed period consisting of a certain number of weeks of 6 days 
and a certain number of weeks of 5 days, the daily time not to 
exceed 8 hours ? 

In this case, what length would you propose for the period of 
calculation ? 

or 

((f) Application to workers in open coal mines of an hours of work 
scheme based, on normal hours of work of 7^ 2 psr day and 
45 per week ? 


If the Special International Regulations concerning Coal Mines are 
not applied to Surface Workers or V nderground Mines 

Scope 

59. Do you consider that if the special international regulations 
concerning coal mines are not applied to surface workers of underground 
mines, these regulations should apply only to those persons employed 
directly or indirectly in the extraction of coaL 

fConr 1935 Ait. f {b] ] 

60. Do you consider it advisable to include provisions to permit 
excluding persons engaged in supervision or management who do not 
ordinarily perform manual work. 

(Coav 1955, Art 2 f6i\ 

Hours OT Work Scheme 

61. Do you consider that workers in open coal mines should be 
subject to the provisions concerning underground workers in underground 
coal mines provided: 

(c) that hours of work do not exceed: 

(i) 38“ 4 hours per weel^ the competent authority being em- 
powered to extend this period, after consultation with the 
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organisations of employers and workers concerned, up to 40 
per ncek ? 

(Prop l^r C<)n\ mtf,, Art I'll i>ara 1) 


or 


(ii) 40 hours per week as an axerage calculated over a Ilxed 
period consisting ol a certain number of weeks of 6 days 
and a certain number of weeks of 5 days, the dally time 
not to exceed 8 hours. 

In this case, what length do you propose for the period 
of calculation ? 


or 

(in) the limits mentioned above, with a higher limit during a 
transitional period (see below VIII, 71-73) ? 

or 


(n) 71/2 hours per day and 45 hours per week 

0 >) ( 1 ) that the number of hours’ overtime may be increased to 

not more than 100 hours a year throughout the country, 
and that where special needs so require, but only in such 
cases, the competent authority may approve collective agree- 
ments which provide for an increase of the above-mentioned 
100 hours by not more than 100 hours a year ? 

(n) that such overtime should be paid for at one-and-a-quarter 
times the normal rate ? 

(Prop Dr Conx 1936, Art 15, paras 5, 6 and 7 ) 

62 Do you consider that in countries where hours of work of 
imderground workers are calculated at the workplace hours of work 
in open coal mmes may not exceed the limits fixed for underground 
workers ? 

(Prop Dr Conx 1936, Art 15, para 2 ) 

63 Do you consider that the methods of application provided for 
above in Question 61, paragraph (a), should be determined by the 
competent authority after consultation with employers and workers 
concerned ? 

(Prop Dr Gonv 1936, Art 15, para 3 ) 


Questionnaire VI CHAMO't 


9 
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V. — SPECIAL SCHEMES FOR CERTAIN COUNTRIES 


64. Do you consider it desirable to include in the international 
regulations special schemes for certain countries In conformity with 
the provisions of Article 19, paragraph (3) of the Constitution of the 
International Labour Organisation ? 

Possible Special Schemes 

65. Do you consider that for Asiatic countries — China, India and 
Japan — hours of -work should be fixed at: 

(a) 8 hours a day and 48 hours a week for surface workers ? 
and 

{b) 72/4 hours a day and 46^/2 hours or 48 hours a week for under- 
ground workers ? 

66. Do you consider that for Chile, for submarine deposits, it would 
be possible to exclude from the calculation of the individual time spent 
in the mine travelling time underground in both directions, minus the 
average travelling time underground in European min es ? ^ 

67. Do you consider that for the Union of South Africa it would 
be wen to fix a special scheme, taking into consideration the character 
and conditions of employment of coal mine workers in that country ? 


VL — SAFEGUARDING CLAUSE 

68. Do you consider it desirable to include in the international 
regulations a safeguarding clause stipulating that nothing in the Inter- 
national regulations shall affect any law or regulation, award, custom 
or agreement, which ensures to the workers more favourable conditions 
than those provided in the international regulations ? 

(Conv 1935, Art 15, as amended by prop. 

Dr Conv. 1936, Art 16 ) 


^ See Note 1, p 20 



vn. — SUSPENSION OF APPLICATION OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL REGULATIONS 


69. (a) Do you consider that It should he possible to suspend the 
application of the international regulations by the Government of any 
country in the event of emergency endangering the national safety ? 

(Conv 1935, Art 16 ) 

(6) If the above formula seems too narrow, do you consider that 
it should be possible to suspend the international regulations imder the 
same circumstances as those contemplated in the Questionnaire con- 
cerning the generalisation of the reduction of hours of work in Industry, 
commerce and offices ^ ? 

70. Do you consider that an obligation should be contained in the 
regulations to notify the International Labour Office immediately of 
the suspension of the application of the regulations, specifying the 
motives which have caused the suspension ? 


vm. — GRADUAL APPLICATION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 

REGULATIONS 


Principle and Length of a Transitional Scheme 

71. (a) Do you consider that if the immediate application of the 
383/4-hour, or 40-hour week should prove ditfloult, there should be 
gradual application of the international regiilations for all the coal 
mines of any country, or for certain classes of mines or for certain 
mining districts, by the introduction of a transitional scheme ? 


^ The corresponding question of the Questionnaire concerning generalisation 
of reduction of hours of work m industry, commerce and offices reads as follows 

“ Do you consider that the international regulations should authorise 
suspension of the appbcation m one or more of the following cases 

(a) in case of necessity for meetmg the requirements of national safety, 
{b) in case of necessity for ensunng the working of a service of pubhc 
utility, 

(c) m case of necessity for protecting the national economic system ’ ” 



{b) Wtat, in your opinion, sbould be the duration ot the transitional 
scheme : 

(i) tvro years ? 
or 

(ii) four years ? 
or 

(ui) other duration ? 

(c) Do you consider that the starting-point of the transitional period 
should coincide vrith: 

(i) the date' of the initial coming into force of the Convention ? 
or 

(u) the date of the coming into force of the Convention in regard 
to each country which ratifies it ? 


Transitional Scheme 


Underground Workers 

72. If replying in the affirmative to Question 71, which do you 
prefer of the following transitional schemes concerning hours of work 
of underground workers: 

(c) 44 hours per week worked: 

(i) in 11 shifts In the fortnight (6 shifts in one week and 5 shifts 
in the next) of 8 hours ? 

or 

(u) in 6 shifts per week of 7 hours and 20 minutes ? 

(b) 42 hours and 37 minutes per week worked: 

(i) in 11 shifts in the fortnight (6 shifts in one week and 5 shifts 
in the next) of 7 hours 45 minutes ? 

or 

(u) in 6 shifts per week of 7 hours and 6 minutes ? 
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(c) 42 hours per week worked: 

(i) in 11 shifts in the fortnight (6 shifts in one week and 6 shifts 
in the next) of 7 hours 88 rninutes ? 

or 

(ii) 6 shifts per week of 7 hours ? 

t 

{d) Other schemes providing: 

(i) for an even distribution of the weekly hours of work over 
all the working days of the week ? 

(ii) or for the elimination of working days ? 

(ill) or for a combination of the systems proposed in (i) and (ii) ? 
In this case, what scheme do you propose ? 


Surface Workers (Surface Workers of Underground Mines and 
Workers in Open Mines) 

73 In the case of an affirmative reply to Question 71 which do you 
prefer of the following transitional schemes concerning the hours of 
work of surface workers (surface workers in underground mines and 
workers in open coal mines) : 

(a) 44 hours per week worked: 

~ (i) In 11 shifts in the fortnight (6 shifts In one week and 6 shifts 
in the next) of 8 hours ? 

or 

(ii) 6 shifts per week of 7 hours and 20 minutes ? 

(b) 42 hours per week worked: 

(i) in 11 shifts in the fortnight (6 shifts in one week and 5 shifts 
in the next) of 7 hours 38 minutes ? 

or 

(ii) 6 shifts per week of 7 hours ? 

(c) Other schemes providing: 

(i) for an -even distribution of weekly hours of work over all 
the working days in the week ? 
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(ii) or for the elimination of working days ? 

(ill) or a combination of the two systems proposed in (i) and (n) ? 
In this case, what scheme do yon propose ? 


DC. — COMIKG INTO FORCE AND DURATION OF THE 

CONVENTION 


74. Do you consider it desirable to make the coming into force of 
the Convention dependent upon conditions analogous to those appearing 
in the Conventions of 1931 and 1935, namely; that the Convention 
should come into force when it has been ratified by a certain number 
of States specifically named in the Convention ? 

75. In the case of an affirmative reply to Question 74, please indicate : 

(a) the number of countries whose ratification should be necessary 
for the coming Into force of the Convention; 

{b) the list of countries which should be specifically named in the 
Convention, 

76. Do you consider that, nevertheless, as long as the Convention 
Shan not have been ratified by aD the States specifically named in the 
Convention, any party having ratified it should be able to denounce it 
at any time by giving one month’s notice ? 


X. — REVISION OF THE CONVENTION i 

77. Do you consider it desirable to include in the Convention a special 
clause providing for the consideration by the Governing Body of the 
mtemational Labour Office of the desirability of revising certain pro- 
visions of the Convention on the expiry of a period shorter than the 
period contemplated by the usual article in the Convention relating to 
periodical reports (10 years after the coming Into force of the Convention) 9 


^ See Conv 1935, Art 21 
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II in the affirmative, at what duration do you propose to fix such a 
period reckoned from the initial coming into force of the Convention: 


(o) two years 9 
or 

(ft) four years 9 
or 

(c) other duration 9 

78. Do you consider that the revision should deal with the following 
provisions : 

(i) the maximum limits for hours of work in different classes of 
mines 9 

(u) exceptional methods of calculating hours of work: 

(a) collective calculation excluding all winding time 9 
(ft) calculation of hours of work at the workplace 9 

(in) the number of hours of overtime allowed for the different classes 
of mines 9 


(iv) special schemes 9 
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DRAFT CONVENTION (Nn LIMITIRG HOURS OF WORK IN 
COAL MINES (REVISED), 1935 


llio Gpncr.il Onforonro of ffio InlornnJiontil Labour Orpnni^ntinn, 

HnMnc brt'ii ron\on<’d nl Gt‘no\n In the Governing Boch of (he 
Intcrnntlonnl Labour Ofliro, and liavini: mol in its Ninctocnib 
Session on 4 Juno 1035, and 

Havinp derided upon tlic adopljon of rerlnin proposal*! vvitJi 
regard to the partial revision of the Convention limiting liour'i of 
work in coal mine: adopted b\ (be Confen'nce nl itc I'lftccnib 
Se^s'ion, wliicli ii the yevenlb item on (be Agenda of Ibe Scs'^ion, 
and 

Con'^idcring Unit llio‘>e propocals inu‘:l take tbc form of a Draft 
International Convention, 

adopts Ibis Iwcniv -first day of June of (lie vear one thousand nine 
htmdrod and tbirlv-fivo, tbe following Draft Convention vvbicb may bo 
cited as (be Hours of 5\ork (Coal Mines) Convention (Hcvisod), 1935. 

' A rliclc 1 

1 Tins Convention shall nppiv to all coal mines, that is to say, 
to any mine from winch only bard coal or lignite, or pnncipallv' bard 
cool or lignite togotbor vvalb other minerals, is extracted 

2 For (ho purpose of this Convention, tbc term “lignite mine” 
shall moan any mine from which coal of a geological period subsequent 
to the carboniferous period is extracted 

Article 2 

For the purpose of this Convention, the term “ worker ” shall mean 

(а) m underground coal mines, any person occupied underground, by 
whatever employer and on whalev'cr kind of work he may be 
emploved except persons engaged m superv ision or management 
who do not ordinarilv perform manual work 

(б) in open coal mines, any person employed directly or indirectly 
in the extraction of coal, except persons engaged in supervusion 
or management who do not ordinarily perform manual work 

Article 3 

1 Hours of work m underground hard coal manes shall mean the 
time spent m the mine, calculated as follows- 

(c) time spent in an underground mine shall mean the period between 
the time w'hen the worker enters the cage in order to descend and 
the time when he leaves the cage after re-ascendmg. 
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(&) m mines where access is in an adil Uio lime spent m the 
mine shall mean the period hclvscon the time when the worker 
passes through the entrance ol liie adil and tlio time oi his 
return to the surface 

2 In no underground hard coal mine sliall the time spent in the 
mine by any w’orker exceed seven hours and forts -fn c minutes m the day. 

A 

Article 4 

The prosusions of this Conscnlion shall be deemed to be complied 
with if the period betw'con the time when the first workers of llie sliift 
or of any group leave the surface and the time when thc^ return to f"® 
surface is the same as that laid dowui in paragraph 2 of Article 3 The 
order of and the time required for the descent and ascent of a shift and 
of any group of w'orkers shall, moreoNcr, bo approximalolj tlic same 


Article 5 

1 Subject to the provisions of the second paragrapli of this Article, 
- the provisions of this Convention shall be deemed to be complied wnth 
if the national -laws or regulations prescribe that for calculating the 
time spent in the mine the descent or ascent of the workers is to be 
calculated according to the weighted aicrage duration of the descent 
or ascent of all shifts of workers in the wdiole country In this case, 
the period between the time when the last w'orkcr of the shift leai os the 
surface anc^ the time w'hen the first worker of the same shift returns 
to the surface shall not in any mine exceed seven hours and fifteen 
minutes, provided that no method of regulation shall be permitted by 
which the hewers as a class of workers would on the average work longer 
- hours than the other classes of underground w'orkers in the same shift 


2 Any Member which, having applied the method laid dowm in this 
Article, subsequently applies the provisions of Articles 3 and 4 shall 
make the change simultaneously for the whole country and not for any 
part thereof 


Article 6 

1 Workers shall not be employed on underground work m coal mines 
on Sundays and legal public holidays 

Provided that this requirement shall be deemed to be complied with if 
the workers enjoy a rest period of twenty-four consecutive hours, of 
which at least eighteen fall upon the Sunday or legal public holiday. 

2 National laws or regulations may authorise the following exceptions 

to the provisions of the preceding paragraph for workers over emhteen 
years of age ° 

(a) for work which, owing to its nature, must be earned on contin- 
uously, 


{b) for work m co^ection with the ventilation of the mme and the 
prevention of d^age to the ventdation apparatus, safety work, 
.^lork m coimection with first aid m the case of accidJnt and 
sickness, and the care of animals, 

(c) for survey W'ork in so far as this cannot be done on other davs 
^thout interrupting or disturbing the work o^tL SndertM^I, 
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(d) for urgent work in connection with machinery and other apphances 
which cannot he earned out durmg the regular working time of 
the mme, and in other urgent or exceptional cases which are 
outside the control of the employer 

3 The competent authorities shall take appropnate measures for 
ensunng that no work is done on Sundays and legal puhhc hohdays 
except as authorised by this Article 

4 Work permitted under paragraph 2 of this Article shall he paid 
for at not less than one-and-a-quarter times the regular rate 

5 Workers who are engaged to any considerable extent on work 
permitted under paragraph 2 of this Article shall be assured either a 
compensatory rest period or an adequate extra payment m addition 
to the rate specified in paragraph 4 of this Article The detailed apphea- 
tion of thfs provision shall Be regulated by national laws or regulations 

- ' Article 7 

Lower maxima than those specified m Articles 3, 4 and 5 shall be laid 
down by regulations made by pubhenuthonty for ivorkers m workplaces 
' which are rendered particularly unhealthy by reason of abnormal 
conditions of temperature, humidity or other cause 

Article 8 

1. Regulations made by pubhc authority may pronde that the hours 
specified m Articles 3, 4, 5 and 7 mayJie exceeded m case of accident, 
actual or threatened, m case of force majeiire, or m case of urgent work 
to be done to machmery, plant or equipment of the mme as a result of a 
breakdown of such machmery, plant or eqmpment, even if coal produc- 
tion is thereby incidentally mvolved, but only so far as may be necessary 
to avoid serious mterference Vinth the ordmary workmg of the mme. 

2 Regulations made by public authority may provide that the hours 
specified m Articles 3, 4, 5 and 7 may be exceeded m the case of workers 
employed on operations which by their nature must be earned on^ 
continuously or on technical work, m so far as their work is necessary for 
preparmg or termmatmg work m the ordmary v ay or for a full resump- 
tion of work on the next shift, pronded, however, that this shall not 
refer to the production or transport of coal The additional time so 
authorised for any mdindual vorker shall not, except as specified m 
paragraphs 3 and 4 of this Article, exceed half an hour on any day 

3 Regulations made by pubhc authority may provide that the hours 
specified m Articles 3, 4, 5 and 7 may be exceeded to an extent exceedmg 
half an hour m the case of the foUoving grades 

(a) V. orkers whose presence is mdispensable for the work of ventilation 
and pumping stations and of such compressed air stations as are 
necessary for lentilation, 

(b) underground storemen, and 

(c) wmchmen and locomotive drivers and their indispensable 
assistants* 

Provided that no worker in the above grades who is emploved on 
operations which by their nature must be earned on contmuouslv may 
be employed for more than eight hours per day exclusive of the time 
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spent in the mine by that worker m reaching and returning from his 
place of work, it being understood that in each case this time wall be 
reduced to the indispensable minimum 

Pronded also that in the case of 

(а) underground storemen; 

(б) enginemen and men in charge of internal shafts who are engaged 
upon the transport of wmrkers, 

(c) drivers of locomotives who are engaged upon the transport of 
workers, and 

{d) the indispensable assistants of the grades specified in clauses (b) 
and (c), 

the bimt of such extension shall be that fixed by the regulations of the 
pubbc authority. 

4 Regulations made by public authority may provide that the 
lumt of hours specified m Articles 3, 4, 5 and 7 and in paragraphs 2 
and 3 of this Article may be exceeded in the case of workers whose 
presence is mdispensable for the work of underground ventilation, 
pumpmg and compressed air stations, but only to such extent as may 
be necessary to permit the periodical change-over of shifts, and time 
worked in virtue of this provision shall not be deemed to be overtime, 
so however that durmg any period of three weeks no w'orker shall work 
more than twenty-one shifts of the length prescribed for his grade by 
paragraph 2 or paragraph 3 of this Article as the case may be 

5 In the case of mines in normal operation the number of persons 
commg under paragraphs 2 and 3 of this Article shall at no time exceed 
five per cent of the total number of persons employed at the mine 

6 Overtime worked m'virtue of the provisions of this Article shall 
be paid for at not less than one-and-a-^arter tunes the regular rate 


Article 9 

1 Regulations made by public authority may, m addition to the 
provisions of Article 8, put not more than sixty hours’ overtime m the 
year at the disposal of undertakmgs throughout the country as a whole 

2 This overtime shall be paid for at not less than one-and-a-quarter 
times the regular rate 

Article 10 

The regulations mentioned m Articles 7, 8 and 9 shall be made by 
pubhc authority after consultation with the orgamsations of employers 
and workers concerned 


Article 11 

The annual reports to be subrmtted under Article 408 of the Treaty 
of Versailles and the correspondmg Articles of the other Treaties of 
Peace shall contain all mformation as to the action taken to regulate 
the hours of work m accordance wnth the provisions of Articles 3, 4 and 5 
They shall also furnish complete mformation concermng the regulations 
made under Articles 7, 8, 9, 12, 13 and 14 and concerning their 
enforcement 
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Article 12 

In order to facilitate the enforcement of the provisions of this Conven- 
tion, the management of every mine shall be required 

(а) to notify by means of notices conspicuously posted at the pithead 
or m some other suitable place, or by such other method as may 
be approved by the public authority, the hours at which the 
workers of each shift or group shall begm to descend and shall 
have completed the ascent 

These hours shall be approved by the pubhc authority and be 
so fixed that the time spent m the mine by each worker shall not 
exceed the limits prescribed by this Convention When once 
notified, they shall not be changed except with the approval 
of the pubhc authority and by such notice and m such manner 
as may be approved by the pubhc authority 

(б) to keep a record in the form prescribed by national laws or regula- 
tions of all additional hours worked under Articles 8 and 9 

Article 13 

1 In underground hgmte mmes Articles 3 and 4 and Articles 6 to 12 
of this Convention shall apply subject to the foUowmg provisions 

(a) in accordance with such conditions as may be prescribed by 
national laws or regulations, the competent authority may permit 
collective breaks involving a stoppage of production not to be 
' included in the time spent m the mine, provided that such breaks 

shall m no case exceed thirty minutes for each shift Such 
permission shall only be given after the necessity for such a system 
has been estabhshed by official investigation m each individual case 
and after consultation with the representatives of the workers 
concerned 

{b) the number of hours’ overtime provided for m Article 9 may be 
mcreased to not more than seventy-five hours a year 

2 In addition, the competent authority may approve collective 
agreements which provide for not more than seventy-five hours’ further 
overtime a year Such further overtime shall likewise be paid for at the 
rate prescribed in Article 9, paragraph 2 It shall not be authorised 
generally for all underground hgmte mines, but only in the case of 
individual districts or mmes where it is required on account of special 
tcchmcal or geological conditions 

Article 14 

In open hard coal and lignite mines Articles 3 to 13 of this Con\ ention 
shall not be Mphcable Nevertheless, Members which ratify this 
Convention undertake to apply to these mines the provisions of the 
Washington Convention of 1919 limiting the hours of work in industrial 
under tfucings to eight in the day and forty-eight in the v.eek, pro\nded 
that tlie amount of overtime which may he* worked in nrtue of Article 6, 
paragraph (6), of the said Convention shall not exceed one hundred 
hours a year MTicre special needs so require, and only in such cases, 
the competent authoritv may approve collectl^e agreements vhich 
pro\nde for an increase of the aforesaid one hundred hours by not more 
than a further hundred hours a jear 
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Article 15 

Nothing in this Convention shall have the effect of altering national 
la'WB or regulations vnth regard to hours of work so ns to lessen the 
guarantees thereby afforded to the workers 

Article 16 

The operation of the provisions of this Convention may ho suspended 
in any country by the Government in the event of emergency endangering 
the national safety 

Article 17 

The formal ratifications of this Convention under the conditions set 
forth m Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and in the corresponding 
Parts of the other Treaties of Peace shall be communicated to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations for registration 

Article 18 

1 This Convention shall be bmdmg only upon those Members of the 
International Labour Orgamsation whose ratifications have been regis- 
tered with the Secretariat 

2 It shall come mto force six months after the date on which the 
ratifications of two of the foUowmg Members have been remstered by 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Netherlands and Poland 

3 Thereafter the Convention shall come into force for any Member ' 
SIX months after the date on which its ratification has been registered 

Article 19 

As soon as the ratifications of two of the Members mentioned in the 
second paragraph of Article 18 have been, registered with the Secretariat, 

, the Secretary-General of the League of Nations shall so notify all the 
Members of the International Labour Organisation He shall hkewise 
notify them of the registration of ratifications which may bo commu- 
mcated subsequently ny other Members of the Organisation 

Article 20 

1 A Member which has ratified this Convention may denounce 
it,*after the expiration of five years from the date on which the Conven- 
tion first comes mto force, by an act communicated to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations for registration Such denunciation 
shaU not take effect untd one year after the date on which it is registered 
with the Secretariat 

2 Each Member which has ratified this Convention and which does 
not, within the year foUowmg the expiration of the period of five years 
mentioned m the precedmg para^aph, exercise the right of denunciation 
provided for m this Article, will be bound for another penod of five 
years and, thereafter, may denounce this Convention at the expiration 
of each period of three years under the terms provided for in this 
Article 

Article 21 

1 At the latest withm three years from the commg mto force of 
this Convention the Governing Body of the International Labour Office 
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shall place on the Agenda of the Conference the question of the rcAusion 
of this Convention on the followng points 
(a) the possibility of a further reduction in the hours of work provided 
for m paragraph 2 of Article 3, 

(h) the right to have recourse to the exceptional method of calculation 
laid down in Article 5, 

(r) the possibility of modifymg the provisions of Article 13, para- 
graph 1, sub-paragraphs "(a) and (6), in the direction of a reduction 
of the hours of -vVork’, 

(d) the possibility of a reduction in the amount of overtime provided 
for in Article 14 

2 Moreover, at the e-^iration of each period of ten years after the 
coming into force of this Convention, the Govermhg fiody of the Inter- 
national Labour OfTicfe shall ptesent to the General Cohfereilce a report 
on the workmg of this Convention and shall consider the desirabihty 
of placmg on the Agenda of the Conference the question of its revision 
m whole or m part 

Arlide 22 

1 Should the Conference adopt a new Convention revising this 
Conventioh m whole or in part, then, unless the new Convention other- 
wise provides, 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new revising Convention 
shall ipso jure involve the immediate denunciation of this Con- 
vention, notwithstanding the provisions of Article 20 above, if 
and when the new revismg Convention shall have come into 
force, 

{b) ae from the date when the new revismg Convention cOmes into 
force this Convention shad cease to bfe open to ratification by 
the Members 

2 ThiS Convention shall m any case remain m force in its aclual 
form and content for those Members which have ratified it but have 
not ratified the revising Convention 

Article 23 

TGie French and English tests of this Convention Shall both be 
authentic 


Qucftionnoire VJ Chaheo's 
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APPENDIX II 


TEXT OF PROPOSED DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING THE 
REDUCTION OF HOURS OF WORK IN COAL MINES, SUBMITTED 
AT THE TWENTIETH SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
CONFERENCE (1936) BY THE COBUIITTEE ON HOURS OF WORK 
IN COAL MINES AND REVIEWED BY THE DRAFTING 
COMLHTTEE OF THE CONFERENCE 


The General Conference of the International Labour Organisation, 

Having mef at Geneva in its Twentieth Session on 4 June 1936: 

Considering that the question of the reduction of hours of work 
in coal mines is the sixth item on the Agenda of the Session 

Confirming the prmciple laid down m the Forty-Hour Week 
Convention 1935 incluamg the maintenance of the standard of 
hving 

Considering it to be desirable that this prmciple should be apphed 
by international agreement to eoal mmes : 

adopts this . . day of June one thousand mne hundred and thirty-six 
the following Draft Convention which may be cited as the Reduction 
of Hours of \York (Coal Mmes) Convention 1936 


Artide 1 

1 This Convention apphes to all mmes from which coal mcluding 
ligmte is the only or prmcipal mmeral extracted 

2 For the purpose of this Convention, the term " ligmte mine ” 
means any mine, outside the Umted States of America, from which coal 
of a geological period subsequent to the carbomferous period is extracted. 


Article 2 

For the purpose of this Convention the term " worker ” means. 

(а) m underground mmes any person occupied undersround by 
whatever employer and on whatever kmd of work he may be 
employed, except persons engaged m superwsion or management 
who do not ordmarily perform manual work 

(б) m open mines any person employed directly or indirectly m the 
extraction of coal, except persons enaased m supervision or 
management who do not ordmarily perform manual work. 
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1 

mine 


(fl) 


(b) 


Article 3 

Hours of work in underground mines means the time spent in the 
calculated as follows 

time spent in an underground mine means the period between 
the time the worker enters the cage m order to descend and the 
tune when ho leaves the cage after re-ascendmg , 
in mines where access is by an adit the time spent in the name 
means the period between the time when the worker passes 
through the entrance of the adit and the time of his return to 
the surlacc ' 


2 In no underground mme shall the time spent m the mine by any 
worker exceed seven hours and forty-five minutes m the day nor shall 
it exceed thirty-eight hours and forty-five minutes per week 


3 The competent authority shall, after consultation with the organ- 
isations of employers and workers concerned where such exist, decide 
the methods of application 


Article 4 

The provisions of paragraph 2 of Article 3 relating to the daily limit 
of hours shall be deemed to be complied wth if the period between the 
time when the first workers of the shift or of any group leave the surface 
and the time when they return to the surface does not exceed seven hours 
and forty-five minutes The order of and the time required for the 
descent and ascent of a shift and of any group of workers shall, moreover, 
be approximately the same 


Article 5 

1 Subject to the provisions of the second paragraph of this Article, 
the provisions of paragraph 2 of Article 3 relating to the daily limit of 
hours shall be deemed to be comphedwith if the national law's or regula- 
tions prescribe that for calculating the time spent m the mine the 
descent or ascent of the workers is to he calculated according to the 
weighted average duration of the descent or ascent of all shifts of workers 
m the whole countrj'’ In this case, the period betw'een the tune when 
the last worker of the shift leaves the surface and the time when 
the first W'orker of the same shift returns to the surface shall not 
in any mine exceed seven hours and fifteen minutes provided 
that no method of regulation shall be permitted by which the hewers 
as a class of workers w'ould on the average work longer hours than the 
other classes of underground workers in the same shift 

2 Any Jlember which, ha^^ng apphed the method laid down m this 
Article, subsequently applies the pro\a8ions of Articles 3 and 4, shall 
make the change simultaneously for the w'hole country and not for any 
part thereof 


Article 6 

1 MTiere by law or custom effective either m the country as a whole 
or in a particular distnct of the country hours of w'ork are reckoned as 
being the period betw'een the time of the arrival of the worker at the face 
or other working place and the time of his departure therefrom, exclusive 
of br^Ks, the provisions of paragraph's of Article 3 of this Convention 
shah be deemed to be complied mth if the maximum time spent by any 
worker at bis place of work is fixed in such a manner that this time. 
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added to tlie ^^eightcd a\erage of llic lime spent in Irni-clling under- 
ground and in breaks bj' all the ^\o^kers in I he country or in the dislnct 
as the case may be, does not c\cced the limits fixed in paragraph 2 of 
Article 3 

2 The time spent by any A\orker at his place of work, dctermin(fd 
according to the provisions of the preceding paragraph, shall not in any 
case exceed se^en hours per day or thirty-fiv'e hours per ^\eek. 

Article 7 

1 Workers shall not be employed on underground ^\o^k in mines 
on Sundays and legal public holidajs 
Proxaded that this requirement shall be deemed to be complied wth 
if the workers enjoy a rest penod of U\enty-four consecutne hours, of 
which at least eighteen fall upon the Sunday or legal public holiday 

- 2 National Iav.s or regulations may authonse the followang excep- 
tions to the profusions of the precedmg paragraph for f\orkers over 
eighteen years of age* 

(a) for work which, owmg to its nature, must be earned on con- 
tmuously, 

(b) for work in connection with the ventilation of the mine and the 
prevention of damage to the ventilation apparatus, safety work, 
work m connection with first aid in the case of accident and sickness, 
and the care of animals, 

(c) for survey work, in so far as this cannot be done on other days 
without mtemipting or disturbing the w’ork of the undertaking, 

(d) for urgent work m connection with machinery and other appliances 
which cannot be carried out during the re^ar worlang time of 
the mme, and in other urgent or exceptional cases which are 
outside the control of the employer 

3 The competent authority shall take appropnate measures for 
ensuring that no work is done on Sundays and legal pubhc hohdays 
except as authorised by this Article 

4. Work penmtted under paragraph 2 of this Article shall be paid 
for at not less than one-and-a-quarter times the regular rate 

5 Workers who are engaged to any considerable extent on work 
permitted under paragraph 2 of this A^rticle shall be assured either a 
compensatory rest period or an adequate extra Myment in addition to 
the rate specified m paragraph 4 of this Article Ihe detailed apphcation 
of this provision shall be regulated by national laws or regulations 

Article 8 

Lower maxima than those specified m Articles 3, 4, 5 and 6 shall be 
' laid down by regulations made by the competent authonty for workers 
m workplaces which are rendered particularly unhealthy by reason of 
abnormal conditions of temperature, humidity or other cause 

Article 9 

i. Regulations made by the competent authonty may provide that 
the hours specified in Articles 3, 4, 5, 6 and 8 may be exceeded m case 
of aendent, actual or threatened, m case of force majeure, or m case of 
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urcent ^^o^k lo be done to machinery, plant or equipment of the as 
a result of a breakdoN%n of such machinery, plant or ^ 

coal production is thereby incidentally 

may be necessary to a^ oid serious interference wth the ordmarj working 
of the mine 

2 Rcculations made by the compclcpt aulhonly may nroiidc that 
the hours specified in Articles 3, 4, 5, 0 and 8 may bo exceeded in the case 
of xsorkers employed on operations which by their nature must be 
carried on continuously or on technical work, in so far as their work 
IS necessary for preparing or terminating work in the ordinarj way or lor 
a full resumption of w’ork on the next shift, pro\udcd, howe\er, that 
this shall not refer to the production or transport of cool Tlic additional 
time so authorised for any mdmdiial worker shall not, except as specified 
m paragraphs 3 and 4 of this Article, exceed halt an hour on any day 
or two hours and a half m any week 


3 Regulations made by the competent authority may proi ide that 
the hours specified in Articles 3, 4, 5, 6 and 8 may be exceeded to an 
extent exceeding half an hour on any day and tw'O hours and a half 
m any w’eek m the case of the following grades 

(a) w’orkers w’hose presence is indispensable for the work of ventilation 
and pumpmg stations and of such compressed air stations as aro 
necessary tor ventilation, 

(b) underground store-men, and 

(c) wanclimen and locomotive drixers and their indispensable 
assistants 


Pro\nded that no w'orker in the above grades w'ho is employed on 
operations wduch by their nature must he earned on continuously may 
be employed for more than eight hours per day or forty-two hours in 
the w'eek exclusive of the time spent in the mine by that w'orker m 
reaching and returmng from his place of work, it bemg understood that 
in each case this time wall be reduced to the indispensable minimum, the 
methods of apphcation being decided m each country by the competent 
authority after consultation with the organisations of employers and 
W'orkers concerned w'here such exist 
Pro\aded also that in the case of 


(fl) underground store-men, 

{b) engmemen and men m charge of mternal shafts w'ho are engaged 
upon the transport of workers, 

(c) drivers of locomotrees w'ho are engaged upon the transport of 

w’orkers, and or r 

(d) the indispensable assistants of the grades specified in clauses 

(b) and (c), ^ 


the 

the 


limits of such extension shall be those fixed by tbe regulations of 
competent authority ‘ 


11 , f made by the competent authontv mav pronde that 

"^"ticles 3, 4, 5, 6 and sLd in para- 
^ exceeded in the case of workers 

“^'^®P“sable for the work of underground ventilation, 
pumping and compressed air stations, but only to such extent as mav 
e necessary to permit tbe periodical change-over of shifts and 8u]S> 
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to the weekly hours of NNOrk of workers in these grades not exceeding 
the hmits fixed m paragraphs 2 and 3 of this Article Time worked in 
virtue of this profusion shall not he deemed to he oxertimc 

5 In the case of mmes in normal operation tlie number of persons 
coming under paragraphs 2 and 3 of this Article shall at no time exceed 
five per cent of the total number of persons emploxed at the mine 

6 Overtime worked in virtue of the provisions of tins Article shall 
be paid for at not less than one-and-a-quarter times the regular rate 

Article 10 

1 Regulations made by the competent authority may, m addition 
to the proxnsions of Article 9, put not more than sixtx hours’ overtime 
m the year at the disposal of undertakings throughout the country as 
a whole 

2 This overtime shall he paid for at not less than one-and-a-quarter 
times the regular rate 

Article 11 

1 The regulations mentioned in Articles 8, 9, 10 and 15 shall he 
made after consulation with the orgamsations of employers and workers 
concerned w'here such exist 

2 If the legislation of any Member prondes that collectix’e agree- 
ments betw'een orgamsations of employers and workers shall, under 
prescribed conditions, havedhe force of law m relation either to the w hole 
of the coal-mmmg mdustry or to one or more branches of that industry, 
the proxnsions of such agreements shall be deemed to be regulations 
made m pursuance of Articles 8, 9, 10 and 15 of this Conx'ention 

Article 12 

The annual reports subimtted by Members upon the application of 
this Convention shall contam mformation as to the action taken to 
regulate hours of work m accordance wath the proxasions of iVrticles 
3, 4, 5 and 6 They shall also furmsh complete mformation concermng 
the regulations made under Articles 8, 9, 10, 13, 14 and 15 and collective 
agreements deemed to be regulations m virtue of paragraph 2 of Article 11 
and concermng the enforcement thereof 

Article 13 

In order to facihtate the enforcement of the proxasions of this Conven- 
tion, the management of every mme shall be reqmred 

a) to notify by means of notices conspicuously posted at the pithead 
or m some other smtable place or by such other method as may be 
approved by the competent authority 

(i) the hours at which the workers of each group or shift shall 
begm to descend and shall have completed the ascent these 
hours shall be approx^ed by the competent authority and be 
so fixed that the time spent m the mine by each worker shall 
not exceed the hmits prescribed by this Gonx’^ention, and 
w'hen once notified they shall not be changed except wuth the 
approval of the competent authority and by such notice 
and m such manner as may be approved by the competent 
authority. 
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increase of the aforesaid one hundred hours hy not more than a further 
hundred hours per year 

7 Overtime worked m Mrtue of paragraphs 5 and G of this Article 
shall be paid for at not less than one-and-a-quartor times the regular rate. 

Article IG 

Nothing m tius Convention ■^hall affect anj law, award, custom or 
agreement between employers and workers which ensures more fai cur- 
able conditions than those pronded by this Convention 

Article 17 

The operation of the proiisions of this Convention may be suspended 
m any country by the Go\ ernment in the e\ ent of emergency endangering 
the national safety 

Article IS 

The formal ratifications of this Convention shall be communicated 
to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations for registration 

Article 19 

1 This Convention shall be binding only upon those Members of 
the International Labour Organisation whose ratifications have been 
registered by the Secretary-General 

2. It shall come mto force sue months after the date on which the 
ratifications of two Members among the foUowang countries have been 
registered by the Secretary-General Belemm, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Germany, Great Bntam Netherlands, b'oland and Umon of Soiiet 
Socialist Repubhes 

3 Thereafter, this Convention shall come mto force for any Member 
SIX months after the date on which its ratification has been registered 

Article 20 

As soon as the ratifications of two of the Members mentioned m the 
preceding Article have been registered, the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations shall so notifv aU the Members of the International 
Labour Orgamsation He shall likewise notify them of the registration 
of ratifications which mav be communicated subsequently by other 
Members of the Orgamsation 


Article 21 

1 A Member which has ratified this Convention may denounce it 
after the expiration of five years from the date on which the Convention 
first comes mto force, by ah act communicated to the Secretarv-General 
of the League of Nations for registration Such denunciation' shall not 
take effect until one year after the date on which it is registered 

2 Each Member which has ratified this Convention and which does 
not, wathm the year followmg the expiration of the period of five years 
mentioned m the precedmg paragraph, exercise the right of denunciation 
pronded for m this Article, wall be bound for another penod of five years 
and thereafter, may denounce this Convention at the expiration of each 
period of five years under the terms p^o^aded for m this Article 
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Article 22 

At the expiration oJ each "period ol ten "vears after the coming into 
force of this Convention, the Govermng Body of the International 
Labour Ofiice shall present to the General Conference a report on the 
n orking of this Convention and shall consider the desirabihty of placing 
on tlie Agenda of the Conference the 'question of its rension m whole 
or m part 

Article 23 

1 Should the Conference adopt a new Convention revising this 
Convention in whole or m part, then, unless the new Convention otherwise 
prondes, 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new revising Convention 
shall ipso jure involve the immediate denunciation of this Con- 
A'ention, notwithstanding the proAusions of Article 21 above, 
if and when the new revising Convention shall have come mto 
force, 

{&) as from the date when the new revising Convention comes mto 
force this Convention shall cease to be open to ratification by the 
Members 

2 This Convention shall in any case remam in force in its actual 
form and content for those Members which have ratified it but have 
not ratified the rensmg Convention 

Article 24 

The French and English texts of this Convention shall both be 
authentic 



